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Dr. Dexter Finds Churches Are Making 


Social Contributions to Their Communities 


He completes a tour which took him into twenty-four States 


T is difficult to summarize the impres- 

sions of a trip which took one into half 
the States of the Union, which involved 
the visiting of thirty-four of our scattered 
churches and the making of seventy ad- 
dresses. Perhaps the one word “motion” 
would as well characterize such an ex- 
perience as any other, but that is by no 
means fair to the cordial hospitality and 
genuine interest which I found in the 
social application of religion along our 
far-flung front line in the South and the 
West. 

Everywhere I went, whether it was at 
my starting place the Sunday after Christ- 
mas in the historic Channing pulpit at 
Baltimore, or in the meeting of the very 
young Alliance at Tampa, or in our in- 
tellectually keen college-center groups in 
the Middle West, there was the same 


query, ‘‘What can our churches do to make’ 


real our professions of belief in the 
brotherhood of man and the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever?” 
and everywhere there were the same 
kindly, keen-minded folk, led by a thought- 
ful and socially-conscious minister, doing 
their part not only in the community but 
in the nation and the world. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
such an extensive trip is to find, despite 


surface differences, everywhere the same 
keen interest in the application of our 
religion and everywhere the same type of 
practical religion. Whether humanist or 
theist, whether the church service is en- 
riched with the ritualistic wealth of the 
centuries or is of the utmost simplicity, 
there is the same interest in the applica- 
tion of our ideals to international, indus- 
trial, and social situations. It is this in- 
terest which to me was the most gratifying 
feature of my trip. 

Other experiences were worth while in 
many ways. In almost every church the 
minister had arranged to have me meet 
with some outside group in addition to 
the church group and thus afford an op- 
portunity for us to show that Unitarian- 
ism had an interest in the problems of 
the day. In addition to speaking at our 
university center groups, I addressed 
groups in some twelve or fifteen colleges 
and universities, including Peabody Col- 
lege at Nashville, Southwestern Univer- 
sity at Memphis, Iowa Wesleyan at Mt. 
Pleasant, the University of Kansas, Wash- 
burn College at Topeka, the University of 
South Carolina, and others. The ministers 
and the church people seemed to feel that 
service of this kind was useful to the 
local churches. In one or two of the uni- 
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versities the appointment had not been 
made in advance, but when the university 
people learned that a representative of 
the Unitarian Department of Social Rela- 
tions was in the community, they asked 
him to meet with them. These contacts 
with the faculty and students of educa- 
tional institutions were most useful 
experiences. 

In addition, labor unions, social workers’ 
groups, luncheon clubs, and other com- 
munity organizations asked for my sery- 
ices, and wherever possible these oppor- 
tunities were accepted. Good publicity 
was given of my coming, and my addresses 
were reported rather fully in the local 
press. Many papers carried interviews, 
dealing in the main with the relation of 
religion to international and industrial 
affairs. 

In one large city where, owing to local 
circumstances, I was unable to make an 
address, one of the leading papers carried 
an interview on its front page, the editor’s 
idea being that he wished to show that 
liberal religion had a vital concern with 
social problems. 

The audiences were varied in size, from 
one thousand at the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union in Oklahoma City, to 
smaller groups in some of our newer 
ehurehes and those who came by invita- 
tion to luncheons and dinners which it 
was my privilege to address. Without ex- 
ception there was the keenest interest, and 
I return convinced that our churches in 
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MacDonald Hitched His Wagon to a Star 
And Now Parks His Car in Palace Yard 


Life story of the central figure in Britain, on whom the 
hopes of World Peace are now focused 


“ HAT we want is able and honest 

men.” So wrote the late Sir Henry 
Jones, the distinguished Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. It is true. 
There are some such in high places, even 
among politicians, and their price is above 
rubies, for perhaps they are more rare. 
One of them is the British Prime Minister. 
He has always been an idealist, and that 
idealists can sometimes rise to the top is 
shown by the fact that this man who 
hitched his wagon to a star above Lossie- 
mouth now parks his car in Palace Yard, 
Westminster. Only an able man could 
have blazed his way from a common house 
to the House of Commons, for, as Gorgon 
Graham of Chicago said, ‘There is plenty 
of room at the top, but no elevator in the 
establishment”; while only an honest man 
could have encountered so many enemies 
and checks on the road. MacDonald, like 
Christian in the “Pilgrim’s Progress’, 
found conscience a heavy encumbrance. 
A man with a conscience may not always 
be infallible or right—he may occasionally 
be a nuisance to other people or to a na- 
tion; but a man without a conscience is 
a poor substitute in public life. Principle 
with a drop of Pharisaism and lemon 
squash added makes a better political 
cocktail than opportunism adulterated 
with popularity and flavored with sugar. 
MacDonald has stuck to what he believed 
right through thick and thin. Any die- 
hard, of course, does that. But one does 
it by thinking, the other by not thinking. 


Early Life 


The echoes of the resounding welcome 
America gave him as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and one of the most out- 
standing personalities in Europe on the 
side of peace have hardly yet died away 
from the air, and hence Americans will be 

interested to know something of his career. 
A very full biography has now been pub- 
lished by H. Hessel Tiltman, on which I 
shall draw for the present sketch. 

James Ramsay MacDonald was born in 
October, 1866, at Lossiemouth, a small vil- 
lage on the Moray Firth in Northern Scot- 
land. He was the son of a farm laborer 
whose greatest asset was his wife. The 
parents were otherwise very poor, and no 
silver spoon was found in the child’s 
mouth. His mother, however, provided 
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him with a sterling character, instead. He 
lived with his grandmother in a “but and 
ben” roofed with thatch, and from her the 
growing and none too robust boy drank in 
the legend and folklore of the land. The 
shelves were bare of books, but the local 
watchmaker lent the eager lad his stock, 
Smiles’s “Life of a Scottish Naturalist’, 
“Dick the Thurso Baker’, also Seott and 
Dickens. Good oatmeal for the mind. The 
first book he bought was Hugh Miller’s 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters’. Then, 
of course, there was the village dominie, 
who provided the elements of education 
cheap and good advice free. “You must 
master; that is education.” 


His Struggles 


At twelve years of age, “Mac” sailed 
into the technical school of life on a ‘fish- 
ing boat, but earned his first wages “howkin 
tatties’”. The dominie made him a pupil- 
teacher, which did for school fees, and 
baptized him into the classics and mathe- 
matics. But his own bent was to science, 
and dabbling in politics. He began writ- 
ing to the local papers. Already he saw 
the silent cruelties of poverty and felt its 
handicaps, and it was a red-letter day 
when he opened Henry George’s “Progress 
and Poverty’, that inspiration to many 
seekers of the Promised Land. It was 
inevitable that the kirk should have its 
influence on this serious-thinking youth 
and not surprising that he developed re- 
ligious convictions which haye been the 
background and the inspiration of his pub- 
lie activities ever since, though theologi- 
cally and eeclesiastically his affiliations 
have changed with growing thought and 
experience. For a time he did lay-preach- 
ing for the Unitarians, and only a few 
years ago resigned his position on the 
Council of the Toe H. movement when it 
east Unitarian padres out of the branches 
on the ground that our ministers were 
not necessarily “Christian”, an argument 
partly based on “Humanism” in some of 
our American pulpits. 

Whatever MacDonald has achieved in 
life has been due to foree of character and 
determination of will, combined with hon- 
orable ambition. He had to win through 
in the teeth of poverty and circumstances. 
At eighteen years of age he set forth from 
Lossiemouth to conquer the world. He 


became secretary to a social reformer in 
Bristol and made his first public speech to 
a difficult audience numbering three. Then 
he set his face toward London in an at- 
tempt to storm fortune without any except 
spiritual ammunition. It proved a hard 
siege. There were times when his next 
meal meant an exercise of faith. For a 
while he was engaged as a clerk at 12/6 
per week and often had a lunch consisting 
of books read at the Guildhall Reference 
Library, washed down with a glass of cold 
water. A hard apprenticeship on Spartan 
diet. But he fared on, “by his own heart 
inspired’, working by day and studying by 
night till 2 and 3 Aa.M., and up in the 
morning again at 6 or 7. A breakdown in 
health just robbed him of a Queen’s schol- 
arship and closed the door on a scientific 
career. 

So again he was headed toward polities 
and got a job as private secretary to a 
Radical candidate, starting at £75 a year. 
His heart was set on causes for the im- 
provement of the then hard conditions of 
the working classes, and he joined both 
the Social Democratic Federation founded 
by H. M. Hyndman and the Fabian So- 
ciety, supporting in 1888 the candidature 
for Mid-Lanark of that prophet of the new 
order, Keir Hardie, one of the finest and 
most disinterested agitators and politicians 
in British history. Both Scotsmen had 
much in common. They belonged to the 
people, were of a deeply religious tempera- 
ment, had been nurtured in poverty and 
hardship, and had hearts glowing with a 
flame of idealism and a vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


Journalism and Politics 


By this time he was launched on a jour- 
nalistiec career, on the staff of The Weekly 
Dispatch, writing articles for The Daily 
Chronicle, The Echo, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and editing for a time 
The Labor Leader. 

As his political ideas cleared and con- 
solidated, they were in the direction of 
independent Labor representation in Par- 
liament with a definitely Socialist pro- 
gram; and so we find him actively second- 
ing Keir Hardie, the leading spirit in the 
foundation of the Independent Labor 
Party, into which the “working classes”, 
in process of being organized into self- 
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conscious trade unions, were shepherded. 
If Keir Hardie was the heart, MacDonald 
was to no small extent the brains of this, 
the most significant political organization 
of that age. Out of it was subsequently 
ereated the Labor Party, to be one of the 
greatest forces in British life and in shap- 
ing the future destinies of the British 
Commonwealth. Whatever our estimate 
of it in other respects, Labor did at any 
rate conceive great ideas and principles, 
the products of a creative sociological 
imagination, 

Standing as a Labor candidate, Mac- 
Donald outlined his political creed as in- 
cluding Nationalization of land, railways, 
and mining royalties, taxation of land 
values created by the existence and ac- 
tivities of organized society, the eight- 
hour day, legislation for the unemployed, 
old-age pensions, municipalization of the 
drink traffic, adult suffrage, abolition of 
the House of Lords and of breakfast 
duties, payment of members of Parliament, 
and Home Rule under a Federal Parlia- 
ment. On that program he polled 866 
yotes at Southampton in 1895. Since then 
the new seed has vigorously grown and 
multiplied, and to-day some of those 
strange subversive notions have passed 
into the commonplaces of national life. 

Throughout this period of political storm 
and stress he had an unfailing ally and 
support in his wife, Margaret MacDonald 
who was the daughter of a professor of 
chemistry at the Royal Institution and a 
niece of Lord Kelvin. What he and the 
Labor Party owed to her social charm, 
public spirit, domestic devotion, and So- 
cialist enthusiasm, can be read in the 
Life which he wrote after her death at 
the age of forty-one, worn out with labors 
manifold, a book which, for the grace, 
tenderness, and simple nobility of the pic- 
ture of Margaret MacDonald it presents, 
is worthy to stand beside James Barrie’s 
“Margaret Ogilvie’. She is numbered with 
the saints. “I must be filled with joy if 
my feet are on the right road and my face 
set toward the gate which is called Beauti- 
ful”, she said. That was her spirit, and 
neither misrepresentation, opposition, nor 
ingratitude could sour it. Simplicity, cul- 
ture, a common fondness for nature and 
for travel were the atmosphere in which 
they lived. It was this last habit of travel- 
ing abroad which helped to endow him 
with the international mind and to make 
him a “good European”. It should be part 
of the education of every politician. 


Not a Revolutionist 


MacDonald's political theory and de- 
velopment have been marked all along by 
something of the sanity and moderation 
which knowledge and practical experience 
of affairs impose upon sentiment. His 
fundamental criticism of the present order 
of society has been that its values are 
wrong in that its leading motive is prop- 
erty rather than life. But his insight is 
too profound to make him a disciple of 
revolutionary Socialism. He believes in 
“the inevitability of gradualness”. You 
may destroy a system in a night, but you 
cannot build one in its place in the early 
hours of the morning. This world is not 
an Arabian Nights Entertainment in which 
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formule and incantations magically solve 
problems and suddenly create new worlds. 
Social, political, and economic orders are 
the objectified thoughts and spirit of men, 
slowly penetrating and shaping the raw 
material of the environment by their im- 
manent impulse and activity, under the 
control of the laws of things. The science 
of politics to-day, however, will have to 
borrow deeper from the science of biology 
and its teachings, as an antidote to the 
superficial sentimentalism of many Social- 
ists. It is this informed realistic idealism 
which has made the present Prime Min- 
ister the most formidable opponent of 
Communism in the Labor Movement, from 
which it has now been officially banished, 
and which within the last few days has 
led to his resignation from the Independ- 
ent Labor Party which he did so much to 
consolidate in earlier days and whose pur- 
pose to-day, he thinks, should be confined 
to Socialist propaganda and not to ecriti- 
cism of, and attack upon, a government 
whose function is to adapt doctrinaire 
theory to the limits of practical possibility. 

He shares this attitude with such other 
Labor leaders as Thomas, Snowden, and 
Henderson, who have learned the lesson of 
John Morley’s “Compromise” in the school 
of experience. He can adopt it as a man 
who has never feared to give hostages to 
his principles and his conscience. For 
their sake he has at times dared to go into 
the wilderness and even to jeopardize his 
political career. He took the unpopular 
side in the Boer War; he recoiled from 
the General Strike of 1926, though there 
his hand faltered on the steering wheel; 
while at the outbreak of the Great War, 
he stood firm by his convictions, and took 
the brunt of the storm when practically 
the whole Labor Movement was swept into 
the maelstrom. Some of his colleagues 
were lifted into office, he was left alone. 
He became one of the most hated men in 
Britain—no name in the dictionary or out 
of it was too bad for him. He was 
wounded in the house of his own friends 
and knew something of the feelings of 
Elijah in the desert. All because he held 
that not Germany but European national 
spirit and diplomacy were the real cause 
of war and that war could settle nothing. 
It was a time of stern trial for him and 
he touched the nadir of his power. But 
he waited. 

With the tide of postwar disillusionment 
which added weight to his argument that 
the war might be won and peace lost, his 
prestige with the party rose again, and at 
length in 1924, when Labor was called 
upon to form a Government, fifty years 
after the first Labor M.P. had entered the 
House of Commons, MacDonald became 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. It 
was a Minority Government and only 
lasted nine months, falling on its Russian 
policy. Conservatism now ruled, but under 
Baldwin failed to harvest its complex op- 
portunity, and again, in 1929, Labor en- 
tered into a very mixed inheritance, with 
MacDonald as Premier and leader. 

This is not the occasion to cast his 
horoscope of mingled success and failure. 
Enough to characterize his romantic ca- 
reer from cabin to Cabinet as an honorable 
triumph of personality, industry, and ideal 
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in the records of British political history. 
He has climbed from the bottom to the 
summit, gaining his cause without losing 
his soul. That is a great thing. 


“Dexter Can Come Again” 
to Madison, Wis., Church 


Enthusiastic over the recent visit and 
the message of Dr. Robert C. Dexter, sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Rey. James H. Hart of the First 
Unitarian Church in Madison, Wis., writes 
to THe ReeGisTer in part as follows: 


In the morning he talked on “The 
Social Obligations of a Religious Liberal”. 
It was a bitter cold morning, with the 
mercury at zero, but we had a good crowd, 
about 120, out to hear him. This crowd 
was not an old crowd, neither was it a 
crowd of business folk. It was largely a 
crowd of educators and students. I men- 
tion this because such a crowd has lec- 
tures and classes all week and conse- 
quently is loath to have something similar 
on Sunday. The response to his talk was 
immediate and gratifying. 

And, by the way, it may interest you 
to know that here we knock the myth of 
the necessity of the short sermon into a 
cocked hat. The talk usually runs fifty 
minutes. All the audience demands is 
that one has something to say. It is 
critical of loose-jointed speakers, whose 
words dally over inconsequences. 

In the evening we held our Unity Club. 
It is a group of folk having widely differ- 
ing opinions, but unusually tolerant, I be- 
lieve. Even the Communist members 
listen to opposing views, and come back 
again. After supper we gathered as 
usual round the fire in the adjoining room 
and Dr. Dexter talked on the Southern 
textile situation. There is no need to tell 
you what he said. Here was a group 
well read in that matter, some perhaps 
better than Dr. Dexter, all of them pretty 
realistic. Dr. Dexter handled the thing 
finely, talking for fifty minutes and then 
standing a battery of questions. After 
the formal meeting ended, groups of the 
audience stood around and talked, carry- 
ing on discussion with Dr. Dexter. Dr. 
Dexter can come back again and be 
cordially welcomed by this group. 


Ciinton, MAass.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church approved a 
plan for the formation of a chureh council, 
or conference of officers of the various or- 
ganizations to plan jointly with the min- 
ister the work of the entire parish. Offi- 
cers chosen were: Associate Justice 
Harold L. French, clerk; Ernest H. Lee, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ernest H. Lee, Miss Susan 
D. Smith, and Otto M. Schmidt, Parish 
Committee members for three years; 
Christopher S. White, Parish Committee 
member for two years; Herbert H. Parker, 
trustee for three years; Dr. James C. 
Duncan and Adin W. Custance, almoners; 
Harold L. French, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school; Herbert S. Child and 
Albert S. Miehlke, auditors. 
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Catholicism and Christianity 


The Christian Register 


Review of a notable new book 


N this well-made volume,* some seven 


hundred large pages, with a mass of 
footnotes, Dr. Cadoux brings together a 
mountain of evidence. Much of it is born 
of Protestant prejudice. It still remains 
necessary for all scholars who really want 
to know just what the Catholic faith is to 
go to Catholic authorities for their in- 
formation. The only way to appraise any 
system of thought is to detach oneself, 
and without fear or prejudice make the 
study within the system itself, facing all 
the facts, seeking only the unbiased truth. 
Had Protestantism succeeded in building 
a unifying faith which would have been 
a corrective of the abuses of the Christian 
faith in Roman Catholicism, and had that 
unifying faith and corrected system of doc- 
trines become a living and vital religion 
resulting in a new world-unifying culture, 
there might be some’ justification in a 
Protestant exposure of the fallacies of 
Roman Catholicism. 

Dr. Cadoux makes no attempt to defend 
the Christianity of the New Testament. 
His aim is rather to discredit the religious 
authority of the New Testament. The one 
purpose seems to be to prove the ultimate 
authority of the Inner Light. The second 
part of the book is concerned with the in- 
vestigation of the problem of authority. 
Dr. Cadoux rejects the infallible authority 
of the Church, of the Scriptures, and of 
Jesus. The Inner Light alone remains. If 
the infallibility of the Church, the Scrip- 
tures, and Jesus, must go, we must fall 
back upon a naturalism in religion, as Dr. 
Cadoux bas done. But why, in the name 
‘of all that is honest, continue to call it 
Christian? Is it utterly impossible to ex- 
pect straight thinking among Protestants? 
The doctrine of the fallibility of Jesus, 
both in his character and in his teachings, 
is upheld by Cadoux, who thinks that 
Jesus was often mistaken in his teachings, 
and not free from sin, a fanatical egotist 
bordering on insanity. Nineteenth-century 
critics hoped to find a final authority in 
Jesus, but this hope has been shipwrecked. 
The critical method failed in its attempt 
at removing all of the misrepresentations 
of later tradition, that it might reveal the 
figure of the historic Jesus. We are just 
where we were before the destructive 
criticism began, and the Mythological 
Christ remains even more firmly estab- 
lished than before. 

Dr. Cadoux is therefore forced to postu- 
Jate the infallible authority of the Inner 
Light to maintain a theism in religion. 
But I fear, since he has conceded so much, 
he shall be compelled to let the infallible 
authority of the Inner Light go alone with 
the rest. His position cannot reasonably 
be maintained. 

Dr. Cadoux insists that the authority of 
the Inner Light is not purely subjective, 
in that it is “the light and leading of the 


*CATHOLICISM AND CHRISTIANITY: A VINDI- 
CATION OF PROGRESSIVE PROTESTANTISM. By 
Cecil John Cadoux, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism, Yorkshire United Independent 
College, Bradford, England. New York: Lin- 
coln MacVeagh. The Dial Press. $6.00. 


Divine Ruler of the Universe in the Inner 
Witness of the mind and heart” as the 
“only final corrective of our errors, the 
only real guarantee of our ultimate ar- 
rival at truth”. “Despite all uncertainty 
and temporary confusion, we shall be led 
by our very limitations to draw closer to 
the ultimate Divine authority within.” 
Just how we shall know that the authority 
of the Inner Light is in any way objective 
to ourselves, that it is the authority of the 
Divine Ruler of the Universe, since it is 
so confusing, and has its seat of authority 
within ourselves, it is hard for me to un- 
derstand. That light certainly played a 
vicious trick upon Jesus and his disciples, 
and the writers of the New Testament, if 
we accept Cadoux’s conclusions. Then 
why should we trust its guidance? 

No! Dr. Cadoux has not yet gone far 
enough. Before progressive Protestantism 
can be said to be vindicated, he must take 
one more concession, which is as inevitable 
as all of the concessions he has already 
made; that is, he must admit that there 
is no way of knowing that the Inner Light 
is of Divine origin. Only the extreme 
egotist can believe that he has within him- 
self the Ultimate Divine Authority. 

Despite Dr. Cadoux’s juggling with his 
thinking, the Inner Light remains a purely 
subjective experience, within the mind and 
heart of the individual, who has no war- 
rant whatever for thinking that it is a 
Divine Authority. The authority of the 
Inner Light is a_ will-o’-the-wisp, and 
everyone who follows its weird guidance 
is lost in the bogs of the night. 

According to Cadoux, when we reject all 
authority, except the authority of this ca- 
pricious Inner Light, we have attained to 
the final freedom of the spirit in which the 
Protestant Church may again reunite upon 
the Congregational basis. Dr. Cadoux has 
put it in this way: “We contend that the 
Congregational basis, because of its con- 
clusiveness, is in essence the only true 
Catholic basis for the constitution of the 
Chureh. ... The Congregational basis is 
the only one on which can be built a re- 
united Church which shall be at one and 
the same time both Christian and compre- 
hensive.” So this is Congregationalism ! 
Just how it remains Christian it is hard 
to discover. 

And what a reunited Church this will 
be! It will be like the madhouse in 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt’, where the authority 
of the Inner Light reigns supreme. A 
babel of confused and confusing voices; 
each egotist living completely within him- 
self and the infallible authority of his 
Inner Light. 


“It’s here, sir, that one is oneself with a 
vengeance ; 

Oneself, and nothing whatever besides. 

We go, full sail, as our very selves. 

Bach one shuts himself up in the barrel of 
self, 

In the self-fermentation he dives to the bottom, 

With the self-bung he seals it hermetically, 

And seasons the staves in the well of self,” 
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Thus, Ibsen. No, Dr. Cadoux must come 


_ out of the fog. He must have the courage 


to follow his thinking to more reasonable 
and logical conclusions. When progressive 
Protestantism is finally done, and thus 
vindicated, let us reinvestigate our sources, 
and should we find an eternal truth in the 
Christian faith, we shall have to admit 
that the Reformation was an unmitigated 
tragedy and its baneful work must be 
undone. 

Christianity is a Mythological Redemp- 
tion religion, and it is only in that light 
that we can understand the New Testa- 
ment. When we try to reduce the Mytho- 
logical Christ to the position of a mere 
man, we at once become so hopelessly en- 
tangled in difficulties that our position be- 
comes ludicrous. If we would be Chris- 
tians, we must return to the Apostolic 
Catholic faith, which in the experience of 
the Apostolic Church produced the New 
Testament, and later the Catholic creeds. 
which have forever defined the central] 
dogmas of the faith. 

If we cannot accept this experience as 
based upon actual historie reality in the 
person of the Redeeming Christ, let us 
fearlessly face the logical conclusions of 
the best and most conclusive scholarship, 
as for instance, in Prof. Kirsopp Lake, and 
build our new religion without equivoca- 
tion upon an honest and reasonable phi- 
losophical and scientific basis. Ww.aA.M. 


Room 


LOTTA WOODS 

Miss Woods is scenario editor for 
Douglas Fairbanks and one of the 
members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who prepared 
statements on “Why I Am a Unita- 
rian” in an extension program of that 
church. 


To try—by word, by deed, by life it- 
self—to make plain to some other questing 
soul our own vision of what constitutes 
perfection—that is religion. 

Your vision and mine may vary by ever 
so much or ever so little, but they are not 
likely to be identical. Moreover, your 
ideal and mine to-day may not be those 
of yesterday nor of to-morrow. Our goals 
move with us. Yesterday we thought we 
were saying the final and clinching word. 
To-day we have climbed a little higher, 
attained a new horizon, realized that the 
last word still eludes us, 

Because of this, we may not be what 
the short-sighted call consistent. If our- 
self of to-day does not agree with ourself 
of yesterday, it is even surer that two of 
us will not always, in the shallow sense, 
agree with each other. No creed can be 
eut to fit both of us at one time, or even 
one of us all the time. We are like sailors 
who, having set upon a destination, cannot 
reach it by sailing in a direct line, but 
must veer first to the right and then to 
the left, 

It is because the Unitarian Church 
recognizes this fact that I am a member 
of that church. It furnishes sea-room for 
those who are struggling toward the truth, 
elbow room for those who seek to grow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Freedom All Round 


To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I again ask for a little space in 
which to point out one or two things that 
Mr. Backus in his otherwise admirable 
article, “A Creed, However Tenuous’” 
(March 138); seems to have overlooked ? 
He is entirely right in thinking that the 
Unitarian fellowship does not mean to 
have any dogmatic test by which to de- 
termine the fitness of any man, or any 
church, to hold a place within its ranks. 
How can there be any doubt about that? 
Time and again some effort has been made 
to establish such a test, and the effort has 
always failed. 

It is plain that the amendment to the 
constitution of the Conference in 1894 was 
not considered by anybody to be an au- 
thoritative definition or test. Otherwise 
it could not possibly have passed, as it did, 
by unanimous consent. It was simply a 
declaration of what Unitarianism was 
then understood to be; and it was coupled 
with a statement which means, if it means 
anything, that it was not proposed to use 
the declaration either as a bar against 
entrance to the fellowship or as a means 
of turning anyone out of the fellowship. 

We have thus maintained the spiritual 
freedom that was ours by inheritance. We 
have, and can have, no heresy trials, be- 
cause we leave it to every man’s conscience 
whether or not, so far as his opinions are 
concerned, he is entitled to work in our 
company. The matter was really settled 
years and years ago, when I was young, 
by the “Year Book” controversy. Without 
the knowledge or consent $f the directors 
of-the American Unitarian Association, an 
official of that body omitted the name of 
a certain minister from the list of min- 
isters, because he was thought not to be 
a Christian. The storm of protest that 
immediately arose restored that minister’s 
name to its proper place in the next issue 
of the Year Book as a matter of course. 

We are trying out a great experiment, 
which I for one hold to be of high signifi- 
eance, to see whether or not a fellowship 
ean live on that undogmatic basis. But 
because ours is a creedless church, it does 
not follow that Unitarians themselves 
have no creed. Nor does it follow, as 
curiously enough seems to be thought in 
some quarters, that because a man is safe 
from public trial for his opinions he should 
therefore be exempt from private criticism. 
There is a consensus of thought and belief 
among us, at least there has been in the 
past, which in general terms constitutes 
the Unitarian message, or gospel. WHach 
one is free to define that message for him- 
self. It may be said that in view of its 
history he ought not to define it so as to 
make it consist, for example, in advocacy 
of the single tax, however fervently he 
may believe that doctrine; though face to 
face with that absurdity we should un- 
doubtedly decline to have a standard defi- 
nition to appeal to as an authority. 

Suppose, however, that one among us in 
the exercise of his freedom does make a 


definition that seems to me subversive of 
its whole nature and character! Must I 


keep silent about this? May I not tell’ 


him, and tell the world, my honest opinion 
about it? If not, then what in heaven’s 
name becomes of my spiritual freedom? 
Must I be accused of dogmatism and in- 
tolerance because I stand up in opposition 
to his thought? 

Even though I go the length of suggest- 
ing that he may be (unwittingly) abusing 
the privileges that our freedom puts into 
his hands, have not I a right to express 
that opinion? All I can do about it, of 
course, is to speak what I think and feel. 
He may not like to hear it and may in- 
dignantly reject my judgment of his case. 
That is his right. But if he begins to com- 
plain that I am persecuting him, this 
shows—does it not?—that he is rather in- 
sufficiently trained for the atmosphere of 
free discussion. 

The notion that in a free society every 
person is entitled to be protected from at- 
tack in the utterance of his thought is not 
very good evolutionary doctrine. We want 
variations from the prevailing type. But it 
is quite essential that these variations shall 
be rigorously tested out before they ac- 
quire a recognized standing; and in that 
process many of them are rather certain to 
go to the scrap-heap.. Otherwise we should 
soon be snowed under by the vagaries that 
are plentifully brought forth. 

It is no ground for impeachment of our 
denominational policy if one finds himself 
“read out of the party” by the opponents 
of his ideas; and no evidence of disloyalty 
to that policy if one among us, politely but 
firmly, points his fellow member to the 
door of exit, since pointing is all that he 
ean do. There is a story of two boys on 
a sled, one of whom remarked, “I think I 
should ride better if one of us got off.” 
Probably the other boy, having some spirit, 
replied, “If you do not like my company, 
get off yourself!’ In that case he would 
not waste much time trying to prove that 
he was being unhandsomely and unfairly 
used. The martyr réle would not help 
much toward his ability to make good his 
position. 

Howarp N. Brown. 


FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


Ethics the Humanist Problem 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Despite the feeling of kinship I enter- 
tain for the humanists, I find myself un- 
able to escape the conclusion that the 
group within our church who call them- 
selves by that name are at present sail- 
ing under false colors. The humanist 
who is at all thoroughgoing in his faith 
will be concerned to find a solution not 
primarily of the theological, but of the 
ethical, problem. There are undoubtedly 
many reasons why a gospel of humanism, 
preached as Walter Lippmann has preached 
it in his “Preface to Morals”, should stir 
people so much more deeply than the 
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gospel of humanism as we Unitarian min- 
isters have preached it, but one of these 
reasons is unquestionably the fact that 
Mr. Lippmann not only sees but wrestles 
with the problem which arises when man 
reaches the point where he no longer be- 
lieves in “an immortal essence, presiding 
like a king over his appetites”. In other 
words, once haying described the existing 
scene, Mr. Lippmann sets to work to pro- 
vide patterns of conduct which to him— 
and apparently to a multitude of others 
—present themselves as ways of improy- 
ing it. Unfortunately, there is no way 
for any one of us ministers to know pre- 
cisely what his humanistic colleagues are 
preaching; but if one is to judge by the 
expressions which appear in THe CuHrRIs- 
TIAN ReGISTER, their attention is not pri- 
marily centered on Mr. Lippmann’s prob- 
lem at all. 

I might add that in so far as any shift 
away from the emphasis in theology is 
observable among our humanists, it is not 
in the direction of ethics but of sociology. 
Now, to my mind, sociology is quite sec- 
ondary. What we humanists have to do 
as preachers is to provide people who 
formerly depended upon an outer author- 
ity and an external standard with an 
inner authority and an internal standard 
to take their place. Professor Haydon, 
in a recent review of Mr. Krutch’s book, 
“The Modern Temper”, speaks somewhat 
disparagingly of the classical humanism 
of which Prof. Irying Babbitt is the lead- 
ing spokesman, and in its place sets up 
a humanism grounded in scientific natu- 
ralism. It is quite possible that Professor 
Babbitt’s humanism will fail to appeal to 
many of the humanists in our body who 
lean in the direction of naturalism. One 
important fact to observe in its favor, 
however, is that it does not overlook the 
essential problem of finding standards. 

The scene which Mr. Lippmann describes 
so vividly in the first part of “A Preface 
to Morals”, and not the scene described 
by John Milton in “Paradise Lost’, is 
certainly the one for which we humanists 
should undertake to find a solution, If 
we take seriously the conclusions of Mr. 
Krutch and the futilitarians, we may find 
ourselves defeated at the outset. On the 
other hand, we may decide that Mr. Krutch 
himself is the victim of an illusion and 
receive his book as a challenge. For my 
part, however, I do not think that we 
are going to answer the question he puts 
satisfactorily by either theology or soci- 
ology. Instead, we must devote our energy 
to the discovery of adequate ethical stand- 
ards. Says Prof. Irving Babbitt: “All the 
ethical values of civilization have been 
associated with fixed beliefs; and so it 
has come to pass that with their under- 
mining by naturalism the ethical values 
themselves are in danger of being swept 
away in the everlasting flux.” Here is 
our humanistic problem. When we have 
begun to grapple with it in a thorough- 
going way, we shall no longer be guilty of 
sailing under a false standard. 

Rosert B. Day. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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Comment on Dr. Billings’ Article 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In THE CHRISTIAN Recrster of February 
20, an esteemed leader of Unitarianism, 
and a scholar as well, Dr. Thomas H. 
sums up the article on “The 
Things We Cannot Compromise” with this 
statement: “We stand for reverent wor- 
ship, for moral earnestness, for intellec- 
tual honesty, and for perfect freedom.” 

These are beautiful and glittering gen- 
I think I have used them 
myself; but when I come to bring this 
kingdom of God on earth, as it is in 


abstract concepts, what do these mean? 


Are they enough different from those of 
our brethren of liberal orthodox tenden- 
cies to cause us to devote our lives to 
their fulfillment? I rejoice in the Uni- 
tarian denomination, but I feel we must 
bring our ideals to this everyday world 
to be most effective. For instance: 
“Reverent Worship.” If ‘worship is a 
feeling or act of religious homage toward 
deity, especially the Supreme God”, how 
ean Unitarians who do away with the be- 
lief in any supreme God, really worship? 
Is reverent worship a characteristic of 
our churches, more than others? If there 


is no deity in the picture, why should we 


pretend to worship? Let us invent an- 
other word. 

‘Moral Harnestness.” Of course, we 
stand for moral earnestness; but what 
denomination of Protestants, in all the 
two hundred varieties, would not say they 
also stand for moral earnestness? 

“Intellectual Honesty.” Yes, and this 


“applies to every church worthy of the 


name. No chureh has all the wisdom, 
nor are its people infallible; but as they 
are good, they are intellectually honest. 

“Perfect Freedom.” Here we may have 
something that differentiates us from 
others. However, again this desire for 
abstract generalities puts us to sleep, 
much as the repetition of creeds does to 
our separate brethren, unless we are will- 
Mr. Taft, 
who as our most eminent layman preached 


the Unitarian gospel effectively to those 


who cannot read our tracts, says: “In 


“no community where there is any neigh- 


borhood relation between one person or 
another or between one family and an- 
other can there be complete freedom of 


action.” 
If we will study this idea, cannot we 


‘all come to the same viewpoint—that 


among civilized people there is no abso- 
lutely perfect freedom? An official was 


telling me the other day of a minister 


who became convinced of the validity of 
“free love’ as the best way of life. Did 
he have “perfect freedom” to propagate 
bis views? He does not think so, and 
feels aggrieved at the denomination which, 


_he affirms, claims one thing and practices 


another. 

In my opinion our ideals should not be 
simply the method of arriving at truth, 
but the stating of “good news” to the 
world. We should not be simply what 
Dean Sperry rejoices that we are, some- 
thing of a research laboratory, but we 
should practice the truth that we now 
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have. We should announce “the good tid- 
ings of great joy that shall be to all 
people”. This mechanistic world needs 
the lost radiance of Christianity, which 
we might let shine through us more effec- 
tively than in any age of the past. 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O God, art more than they.” 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Where is the Fallacy? 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY 


In a recent article in THe REGISTER, by 
H. F. Waring, the philosophie fallacy is 
thus described in the words of John, 
Dewey: “The fallacy converts the conse- 
quences of the interaction of events into 
causes of occurence of these consequences.” 

Whether this be a fallacy in a given 
case depends on three things: First, ex- 
actly what is meant by, and how inclusive 
is, the term “events”? Second, has it been 
proved that the interaction of these events 
produced the consequences? Third, are 
the consequences identical with the causes 
into which it is claimed they are con- 
verted? That something appears in the 
course of the interaction of events, that 
something occurs in the world process, is 
no proof regarding its ultimate cause. The 
fallacy as a universal truth is itself a 
fallacy. 

When the fallacy is appeal: in the arti- 
cle mentioned, to the idea that the per- 
sonality of man involves elements which 
may properly be included in the nature of 
the Supreme Power, it is apparently as- 
sumed that the interaction of material 
forces has produced life and all the mar- 
vels of personality, which is the very 
question at issue. 

When some unit can be found or even 
imagined common to a material thing and 
to thought (since, when one thing is the 
product of another, there is always some 
common, though it may be very subtle, 
unit of measurement); when it is ex- 
plained how, if there be no permanent 
factor in mind, there can be recognition of 
a series or succession; when it can be 
shown how many oscillations of brain mat- 
ter produce the feeling of love, how many, 
the feeling of hate, to say nothing of how 
material vibrations can be transmuted into 
conscious emotion,—then it will be time 
to give attention to the mechanical phi- 
losophy or to materialism as metaphysic. 

For, after all, the whole question, boiled 
down, is simply between theism of some 
kind, and materialism, no matter how much 
the latter may be camouflaged or rendered 
attractive by verbal veneer—the question 
whether the soul be a reality or the mere 
byplay and by-product of blind force. 

We hear to-day of rejecting a belief not 
scientifically proved and of pliysical sci- 
ence as having disproved certain religious 
beliefs such as God and the continued life 
of the soul. Are the theories and work- 
ing postulates of physical science demon- 
strated? The existence of the atom, or 
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its successors, the atomic theory, is sup- 
ported by the same kind of argument as 
belief in Deity, the one as the best ex- 
planation of the phenomena of matter, the 
other as the most rational explanation of 
the supreme realities of life, material, 
mental, moral, and spiritual. Which has 
the stronger support is not now the ques- 
tion, but the alleged form of the material 
unit changes more often and more radi- 
cally than the modern eonception of God. 

Demonstration is only possible on an 
hypothesis. When human experience is 
the basis, it is always possible, and in the 
case of some, always the fact, to deny the 

major or minor premise; since experiences 
differ, error is always theoretically pos- 
sible and there are many whose precon- 
ceived ideas lead them to reject, prac- 
tically @ priori, any statement of fact con- 
trary to them. 

The psychical researcher will tell us 
that even the testimony of the physical 
senses of a score of men to certain ex- 
periences, men selected on account of their 
sanity, caution, and unprejudiced minds, 
will be summarily rejected by very many 
of all classes on the simple ground that 
such occurrences are out of accord with 
their theory of the world and of man, with 
their idea of what ought to be. 

Even the beliefs on which we act in 
everyday life cannot be literally demon- 
strated. Many of them are, indeed, over- 
whelmingly probable; but all the doctrines 
of religion and science (except on some 
purely dogmatic ground) are accepted on 
varying degrees of probability, the infer- 
ence from our own experience and from that 
of the world. To demand demonstration 
of our beliefs would reduce us to a state 
of nescience in comparison with which 
agnosticism would seem actually positive! 

Materialism is more than two thousand 
years old. Some speak as if there had 
been recently some new discovery in 
biology or elsewhere which rendered belief 
in the soul altogether untenable. There 
are only the same old arguments. The 
former president of the British Scientific 
Association was reported about a year ago 
in all the newspapers as saying that he 
could find with a scalpel no trace of a 
soulin man. This was the argument one 
hundred years ago. It shows that many 
have no understanding of the form or 
substance of religious ideas as held by the 
thoughtful or, for that matter, by the ma- 
jority of religious people. 

In one of his recent works, Lord Bal- 
four, one of the keenest of modern think- 
ers, says in substance that materialism is 
not worthy of hostile argument. The at- 
titude of the wisest and, I am sure, the 
majority of eminent physical scientists, is 
attested in the reported address of the 
present president of the British Associa- 
tion at the time of his induction into 
office a few months ago—words not hos- 
tile, but friendly to religious belief. 


The love thou eanst no longer lavish 
on one, the many call for it. The cherish- 
ing care thou canst no longer bestow upon 
thy child, the neglected children of the 
poor appeal for it.—Felia Adler. 
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President Masaryk’s Greatness 


“N70U HAVE HEARD, of course”, said Thomas 

G. Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia, the 
Father of his Country, who has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, “of the ‘freeing of the serfs’ in 
Austria, about 1848. ‘Serfdom abolished!’ — It 
didn’t mean a thing; it was only words. Nothing 
really happened, nothing was changed. All the 
baseness, smallness, cruelty remained. I was born 
about that time, in 1850, and in that atmosphere 
came into realization of things. The treatment of 
my father and others awakened in me a hatred of 
arbitrary authority that never died.” 

President Masaryk is entering upon the third 
year of his third successive term as President of 
that “new country whose existence crowns the work 
of his eventful life’. In the opinion of wise men, 
he is the most distinguished and successful figure 
who emerged from the world travail, because his 
administration of reconstruction in his own coun- 
try has been a marvelous transformation of po- 
litical conditions which affect for good every man, 
woman, and child in the Republic. 

In the words quoted above he gives the dominant 
and sustained motive of his life-work. They are 
worth knowing by heart. How elemental they are! 
Masaryk the father was a serf, almost a slave, says 
John Palmer Gavit, in The Survey, which devotes 
a special issue to Czechoslovakia, and his mother a 
cook—“a thinking cook’, says her famous son. He 
early showed that he, too, was a thinker, and his 
career is that of the philosopher in polities. - 

It was as a philosopher and teacher that Masaryk 
won his early distinction; and always in his teach- 
ing there was the pure politician and the evangel. 
Tor example, he wrote very early, in 1880, that it 
was not the economists nor the politicians who re- 
deemed mankind, but Christ, who was no agitator, 
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but demanded the perfection of character. People 
must learn, he said later, that “independence can- 
not preserve or save any nation; the nation must 
preserve its independence”. Again, ‘Morality and 
education will be our salvation. Even political in- 
dependence is only a means to attain the righteous 
living of a nation.” 


A Journalistic Merger 


OLLOWING the merging of the Christian 

Church with the Congregationalist Churches, it 
was necessary to unite the two journals of the de- 
nominations, and this has been done under the 
name of J'he Congregationalist and Herald of 
Gospel Liberty. In due time, we have no doubt, 
there will be a reduction of this title line, but it 
serves well the good spirit of the immediate circum- 
stance of the church union to continue the nominal 
identity of the Christian paper, which was an old 
and honorable journal. We salute most cordially 
this newly created spokesman for our spiritual 
neighbors. So close akin have the people of the 
two communions been in their general attitude to 
the religious life, there is no reason to expect any 
difficulty of complete organic assimilation in all 
their agencies. 

It seems to us that just as the Congregationalists 
by virtue of their predominant numerical strength 
give their name to the merged bodies, so in due 
season there will be a return to the former simple 
name of the paper, The Congregationalist. This is 
a practical matter, which requires only good feeling 
and time, and both of these factors are present. 
With an enlarged constituency and new contribu- 
tors, invigorated life will enter into and issue from 
the paper, and the stream of it will be stronger in 
this broad orthodox household. 


Book Censorship Progress 


| Ge IS PROBABLE that Massachusetts will get its 
revised book censorship law from the present 
session of the Legislature. The bill prepared by a 
committee of three hundred distinguished citizens, 
leaders in their callings and in public service, was 
passed by the Senate, with the original provision 
that a book should be “considered as a whole” for 
its moral effect on the reader, and not be subject 
to banning because of isolated passages. But in 
the House this phrase was received unfavorably, 
and instead of it the two words “which is” were 
inserted and in that form the bill was passed. The 
intention was to prevent any laxity in the law and 
yet make it truly liberal. The bill is returned to 
the Senate in its amended form, and the expecta- 
tion is it will be finally passed. 

Strictly speaking, this bill is not a censorship 
measure, because the power to determine whether 
or not a book is obscene is not an administrative 
function but is reposed in the courts. The reproach 
of Massachusetts has been in the fact that private 
agencies and police officials can arbitrarily and 
erratically complain against a book and by their 
action create a prejudice of opinion and make it 
most difficult for the bookseller or the publisher to 
get real justice. It has been pointed out that 
prosecution and trial by jury is a wholly different 
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procedure, and this procedure with its shortcom- 
ings is far better than the “unaccountable fiat of a 
bureaucracy”. A 

We prefer the original form of the bill, ‘“con- 
sidered as a whole”, because it is explicit and un- 
mistakable, but in view of the interpretation of 
“which is”, now in the Federal law on obscene 
books, by the Federal courts—and the same thing 
is true in New York and other States—it is be- 
lieved that the ends will be served that are sought 
in the longer form of words. There is no doubt 
that the sentiment of the public is for a just and 
liberal enactment, and it will be interesting, in case 
the bill becomes law, to have a test of it in a 
Massachusetts court. The compromise may prove 
satisfactory. 


To the Congregation 


HIS IS THE AGE of the questionnaire. We 

have seen one with twenty-seven interrogations 
from a congregation about a prospective pastor. 
How many children has he, and are they unruly? 
Ts he portly or slender? Is he cautious, Jevel- 
headed, and tactful? Is he wide-awake, aggressive, 
and progressive? Why does he desire a change? 
All the other stock questions are there. This form 
suggested to Rey. Dr. David H. Scanlon, a Presby- 
terian, twenty-one questions for the congregation, 
some of which we suggest for consideration, as 
follows: 


Why did your last pastor leave? Has there ever been any 
dissension in your church? What salary do you pay, and is 
it paid promptly? Are your members faithful in attending 
public worship as a whole? Is the congregation responsive to 
the pastor’s leadership? Are the members cautious and tact- 
ful in dealing with the pastor? What is the average height 
and build of the congregation? Are they generally of pleasing 
personality? How many pastors have you had, and the length 

‘of each pastorate? Are there any chronic kickers in the 
church? Would you recommend your church as an attractive 
and inviting field for a pastor? 


Marriage Is Best 


ERTRAND RUSSELL’S IDEAS on marriage 

have subjected him to more criticism than his 
theological views. It may be his free-love theories 
have been the rationalization of his own expe- 
riences. We agree with John Haynes Holmes that 
when marriage and free love are contrasted “on the 
basis of the standard of the best that may be in 
each”, the advantage is all with marriage. But 
Mr. Russell seems always to choose the very worst 
in marriage experience and the very best in free- 
love relations, and to argue from such unsound 
premises. How many experiments in free love have 
turned out well, even decently? Most of them are 
doomed to unspeakable disaster. On the other 
hand, marriages have generally been promoters of 
goodness, and many of them have “realized beauty, 
reflected love, and created peace”. When we think 
of marriage, we hope and expect a normal, social, 
stabilizing union, dominantly spiritual, and produc- 
tive of the highest welfare of the family. When we 
think of free love, we hope for nothing, and expect 
distress, degradation, and ruin. One person of 
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extraordinary talent and power may be able to live 
in the latter manner without calamity; but the 
thing cannot be done even by a superman without a 
strain on his social normality and a recognition of 
the virtue of the married state. 

Mr. Russell has himself paid a tribute to mar- 
riage, quoted by Mr. Holmes, which is the best 
answer to his usual argument: “A marriage which 
begins with passionate love’, he says, “and leads 
to children who are desired and loved, ought to 
produce so deep a tie between a man and a woman 
that they will feel something infinitely precious in 
their companionship. . .. A companionship which 
has lasted for many years, and through many 
deeply felt events, has a richness*of content which 
cannot belong to the first days of love... . Any 
person who appreciates what time can do to en- 
hance values will not lightly throw away such com- 
panionship for the sake of a new love.” 


Friendliness for Russia 


WTER A LONG VISIT in Russia, in which he 
interviewed many persons who are subjected to 
the antireligious movement, Rev. Donald Grant, 
General Secretary of the International Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, is persuaded by them that for re- 
ligion’s sake the best thing we can do is to recognize 
the Russian Government. So long as we remain 
outside and hostile to the Soviet Republic, he savs, 
there will be this form of “defensive militarism”. 
It is ranged as much against the nations outside 
Russia on account of their inimical policies as it is 
against the old internal religious order, which they 
believe was always on the side of the oppressors of 
the people. 

Religion in the state church, was antisocial and 
perversive; it was deadly against the hopes and 
efforts of the masses, who now hate and fear it. 
Mr. Grant quotes a Soviet statement about Christi- 
anity as they had it in Russia: “It preaches the 
brotherhood of man, but in reality it has served as 
a weapon for social cleavages and racial feuds.” It 
is freely granted that the new religion of the Soviet, 
for in effect it is no less than a religion, is material- 
istic, but in the sense of disregarding the old 
promise of a blessed life after death and demanding 
a better and fuller life in this present world. Some 
would call it a religion of reality. It is certainly a 
religion for the proletariat, and, by being such, an 
incomplete religion. 

We think Mr. Grant has learned much important 
truth; which is a most difficult achievement, and 
we agree with him that the more the outside world 
protests against what Russia is doing the more the 
religious people there will suffer the pressure of the 
iron hand. Propaganda of hostility should cease. 
Let Russia not feel the intensity of feeling against 
her. Show a friendly disposition not to the wrongs 
of her government, but to her people. 

In the long run religion, high religion, will come 
into its own. We do not know what it actually is 
now in Russia, but we do know what human nature 
requires. It must have its God who is Holiness, 
and it cannot live without friends. 


AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuier, Treasurer 
PaRKER FB. MAREAN, Secretary 


Urge London Naval Conference 
to Greatest Reduction Possible 


“At ‘the Directors’. meeting; March 11, 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop made a re- 
port of the third study conference on the 
Church and World Peace, in Evanston, 
Ill, February 25 to 27. A cablegram to 
Secretary Stimson at the Naval Confer- 
ence in London was voted, as follows, and 
was signed by Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary: 

“The Board Directors American Unitarian 
Association express earnest desire for 
success of London Naval Conference. We 
ask that you urge greatest reduction pos- 
sible in all categories including battleships. 
We further earnestly urge that the United 
States express ifs Willingness to confer 
with other. powers when international 
crises threaten to disturb.the peace. We 
believe such a step by the United States 
is required as an essential condition for 
real naval reduction and for prevention 
of war.” ; 

A letter to President Hoover, notifying 
him of this action and accompanied by a 
copy of the cablegram, was yoted by the 
Board. Arrangements were also made to 
send letters, through the Social Relations 
Department, to the ministers inthe fel- 
lowship, .asking each parish to give con- 
sideration to the question of naval dis- 
armament and urging cablegrams to 
London and telegrams to President Hoover 
if they deem it desirable. ; 


Cedar Rapids Church Affiliates; 
Other News of Directors’ Meeting 


The Association Board voted to accept 
the People’s. Chureh of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, as a member of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship of churches. The application for 
membership was the result, on the part 
of the church, of a long-considered plan 
to affiliate. 

Charles S. Bolster reported the plans 
for Association Week at the Shoals, 
August 2 to August 9. Dr. Louis C, Cornish 
reported a recent meeting of the trustees 
of Lombard College which he attended in 
Chicago. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy on the fel- 
lowship committee caused by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 

The Board voted its appreciation of Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte’s offer to contribute 
$1,200 toward the expenses of delegates 
to investigate the possibilities of closer 
co-operation with the religious liberals in 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Cairo. 
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Three International Events 
To which the Association is sending delegations 


HE developing program of interna- 

tional work which the American Uni- 
tarian Association has entered upon, and 
which had its inception in the earliest days 
of the Association’s life, is outlined in a 
letter recently sent to the ministers in the 
fellowship by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Asso- 
ciation President. This letter, which fol- 
lows, briefly explains three enterprises of 
the present year, which include the send- 
ing of delegates to Iceland for the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the founding of its 
Parliament, to the Philippines for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Independ- 
ent Church of the Philippines, and to an 
executive committee meeting in Holland, 
preliminary to an International Liberal 
Religious Congress proposed for 1931. 


Boston, Mass., March 3, 1930. 
To -the- Ministers of the Fellowship :— 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
on, February 11, it was voted to send dele- 
gates to foreign countries to attend im- 
portant meetings. 

Your Administrative Council desires to 
put the whole matter before you in order 
that ministers of the fellowship and all 
others interested shall understand just 
what is in progress. 

At the first meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in 1825 it was voted 
that the secretary of the Association 
should attempt to get in touch with the 
liberals in England and France. It is 
significant that this was among the first 
votes passed by the Association. Our re- 
lations with foreign liberals have steadily 
developed. This led thirty years ago to 
the establishment of the International 
Congress and to its continued work. There 
is nothing new, then, in our pursuing 
foreign relations, but the foreign work is 
always presenting alluring new challenges. 
This letter has to do with three separate 
enterprises. 

I. Thereare in the world about 150,000 
Icelanders, the old Norse nation. Of 
these, perhaps one-third are in Canada and 
the United States and two-thirds in Ice- 
land. This small nation, which has richly 
contributed to the civilization of the world, 
celebrates in July the thousandth anniver- 
sary of a continuous free parliament. <A 
special ship sails from Montreal directly 
to Iceland. Many Icelanders are return- 
ing. It is expected that every free Parlia- 
ment in the world will be represented. It 
is expected, also, that the University of 
Iceland, about eight hundred years old, 
will receive the greetings of the sister uni- 
versities throughout the world. We have 
a group of strong Icelandic churches in 
our fellowship. It is alleged that in Ice- 
land about one-half of the population 
shares the Unitarian habit of thought. We 
are urged to have representative Unita- 
rians attend these meetings. The directors 
have asked Rey. George F. Patterson and 
Rey. Louis ©, Cornish to represent our 


churches upon this occasion. Dr. Pattes- 
son has annually visited our Icelandic 
churches. His presence will much 
strengthen the bond of co-operation and 
affection throughout all our Icelandic 
work. As Dr. Cornish expects to go to 
Holland, for reasons explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, and as the journey by 
way of Reykjavik will cost no more than 
by a direct route, he plans to go to Ice- 
land. It is gratifying to record that a 
number of our Unitarian friends expect 
also to make this interesting pilgrimage 
to one of the most interesting island 
centers of culture and learning in -the 
world. Anyone wishing to go can get full 
information from the Canadian-Pacific 
Line concerning the Steamship Montcalm, 
which will leave Montreal, June 14, and 
go directly to Reykjavik, the capital city. 

II. We turn now to the second project, 
which concerns the International Congress. 
It is to be remembered that Rey. William 


‘H. Drummond, D.D., of London, retired 


from the secretaryship of the Congress last 
summer and an informal committee meet- 
ing held in London was attended by our 
representatives, Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Rey. 
Frank §S. C. Wicks, Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen, and Henry M. Williams, long 
treasurer of the Association and also for 
some years its legal adviser. Mr. Williams 
and Dr. Auer also visited Holland and 
conferred with the liberal Dutch groups. 
It should be added that the total expense 
to the Association was very small, as all . 
these servants of our cause happened to 
be in Europe and the costs only included 
a few incidentals. Tentative plans were 
made for a reorganization of the Inter- 
national Congress. Instead of delegates 
being selected by the secretary with the 
approval of a central committee and in- 
vited at the expense of the Congress to 
attend meetings, as in the past was the 
only practical method, it now becomes pos- 
sible for each of the larger national groups 
of Unitarians to send delegates at their 
own expense to an executive committee 
meeting, where there will be five repre- 
sentatives from each of the larger groups, 
which alphabetically arranged are Ameri- 
can, British, Dutch, French, German, and 
Magyar (including the churches both in 
old Hungary and Transylvania). This 
executive committee meeting, to begin in 
Holland on July 8, will arrange for a 
large and important International Liberal 
Congress to be held probably somewhere 
in Europe in the summer of 1981. Prob- 
ably other liberal groups, besides those 
named above, will be urged to send dele- 
gates. It is hoped also that this committee 
will be able to plan not only for the next 
meeting of the International Congress but 
also for carrying on work for the cause of 
liberal religion between the meetings of 
the Congress. These plans require a care- 
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ful reorganization of the Congress. If our 
hopes are realized, perhaps .a sum no 
larger than has in the past been given to 
the International Congress by the Asso- 
ciation will suffice as our contribution. 
The total sum will be substantially in- 
creased by gifts from the other liberal 
bodies, and it is hoped will prove sufficient 
to promote centers of liberalism in 
different parts of the world, which will 
in time become self-supporting. 

To explain the whole matter differently, 
we are helping to unite the liberal forces 
of the world in the International Con- 
gress in some way similar to the uniting 
of the liberal forces of our Unitarian 
churches in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Patience and time will be re- 
quired. The war has delayed us. There 
is a vast promise in this plan if it can be 
worked out. The opportunity for the co- 
ordination of liberal religious thought 
throughout the world is second to none in 
importance. The plan must be worked 
out carefully and patiently. Building on 
all that the International Congress has 
accomplished in the past thirty years, we 
are justified in looking forward to a larger 
accomplishment in the existing condition 
of religious thought. With grateful appre- 
ciation to Rey. Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte (the names are placed 
alphabetically), who co-ordinated in the 
founding of the International Congress, 
we look forward to new endeavors. In 
view of these facts and this great oppor- 
tunity, the Board of Directors authorized 
the sending of five delegates, Rev. Louis 
GC. Cornish, Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
of Harvard and Tufts Divinity Schools, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, and, 
as legal adviser, Henry H. Fuller, treas- 
urer of the Association. 

_ III. The Directors voted to send Rey. 
Bugene R. Shippen and Rev. Berkeley B. 
Blake to the Philippine Islands to convey 
the greetings of our free churches to the 
Independent Church of the Philippines 
upon the occasion of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The recent history of the Philip- 
pines written by Ex-Goyernor Cameron 
Forbes gives the number of the members 
of the Independent Church at something 
under two million people. The movement 
is similar to that in several other coun- 
tries and often described as “loss von 
Rom”. These people have come out of the 
Roman Catholic Church with their clergy, 
bishops, and archbishop, and have an- 
nounced themselves in effect Unitarians. 
They accept the findings of science, they 
accept evolution, they have turned to us 
in exchanging friendly greetings. Dr. 
Lathrop and Dr. Reese, on their way to 
India, conferred with the leaders of the 
Independent Church. The character and 
importance of this whole movement has 
been laid before your Administrative 
Council by the following Unitarians: 
Major William M. Connor, a former army 
judge-advocate of the Philippines; Chap- 
lain Thomas L. Kelley of Fort Douglas, 
Utah, and Rey. Joseph S. Loughran of 
Orange, N.J., both of whom at one time 
served as Roman Catholic priests in the 
Philippines ; and by a number of non-Unita- 


rian witnesses who have for long periods 
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been resident in the Islands. Valuable as 
all this testimony is, it has seemed wise 
to make a closer study of the situation 
and to see in what ways, if any, by 
friendly interchanges and cordial greet- 
ings, we can strengthen this independent 
free religious movement. 

The Board has voted for these three 
projects a total sum not to exceed $7,000. 
The Directors believe that this expendi- 
ture is not large in consideration of these 
far-reaching and significant enterprises. 
We are emerging into international habits 
of thought, scientific, ssthetic, literary, 
commercial, and in some measure even 
political. We are also emerging into in- 
ternational religious thought, comity, fed- 
eration, and activity. Various inter- 
national orthodox groups have long been 
at work. For example, last June there 
met in Boston the Pan-Presbyterian World 
Alliance. It is a great and effective or- 
ganization extending to all parts of the 
world. This is only one of similar inter- 
national organizations of like-minded re- 
ligious people. The International Con- 
gress has in some measure served the 
function of such an organization. We 
desire close co-operation with all liberal 
religious groups the whole world over, and 
these three enterprises in different ways 
serve this great end. 

The Administrative Council is confident 
that these enterprises will meet with your 
cordial approval. The Council hopes also 
that this international work, by its great 
sweep and promise, will bring to you a 
sense of the great potential worth of lib- 
eral religion for the whole world. 

On behalf of the Council, I am 

Yours faithfully, 
Lovis C. CornisH. 


From the New York Office 


Rey. Kenneth C. Walker of the New 
York office recently made a field trip to 
Northumberland, Pa., to ascertain whether 
or not there would be sufficient support 
for re-establishing a liberal movement 
there. After a survey of the situation he 
decided that the renewal of activities is 
not advisable at present. On his return 
trip he stopped at Lancaster, Pa., where 
he found Rey. and Mrs. Robert S. Miller 
happy in their new work. This church 
will in April dedicate its windows com- 
memorating famour women. Full details 
of this service will appear in a later issue 
of Tue Reoister. Mr. Miller and Milton 
S. Garvin have visited York, Pa., to find 
out what support there would be there 
for a liberal movement. They reported 
that they did not believe there was a 
sufficient number yet ready to organize a 
definite group. 

Mr. Walker has met with the directors 
of the Metropolitan Conference at their 
meetings and assisted in the preparation 
of the program of the annual meeting. He 
has also conferred with the officers of 
several of the suburban churches as to 
the supply of ministers and candidates, 
and has corresponded with several min- 
isters of other denominations seeking lib- 
eral churches. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley has completed the 
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assembling and arranging of material for 
the new Primary Hymn and Service Book. 
Mr. Fairley also has made several field trips 
to church schools in the Middle Atlantic 
States and to schools in the Metropolitan 
district. Many conferences have been held 
in his office with church school workers 
both in the Unitarian fellowship and in 
other Protestant churches. 

Mr. Fairley has filled several pulpits in 
the past few weeks: in Plainfield, N.J.; 
in the West Side Church, New York City ; 
in Syracuse, and in Hollis, N.Y. He pre- 
sided at the monthly meeting of the Lib- 
eral Ministers’ Club, of which he is the 
president. 


Attend Taft Memorial Service 
and Adopt Tribute to His Life 


At the hour when a great concourse of 
people in Washington was gathering for 
the obsequies of former Chief Justice 
William H. Taft, the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
recessed its regular meeting to attend the 
commemoration service for Mr. Taft held 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. The board 
adopted the following tribute to Mr. Taft, 
as a great layman in the Unitarian 
fellowship: 

“The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association learns with 
deep sorrow of the death of William 
Howard Taft. In his many positions of 
responsibility and service he was always 
the ambassador of good will. The sources 
of his inspiration he found in the Unita- 
rian Church, in which he was brought up 
from childhood. These churches, in his 
own words, ‘exalt as they should the pro- 
foundly helpful example of Jesus’ life and 
his pertinent parables and lessons of love 
and true happiness in. seeking the King: 
dom of God’. We are profoundly grate- 
ful to God for the inspiration and ex- 
ample of his gracious and friendly life.” 


Dr. Saunderson’s New Book 


On April 15 the Beacon Press, Inc., will 
bring out a new book by Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, “Modern Religion 
from Puritan Origins’. This book, in- 
spired by the tercentenary of the found- 
ing of Massachusetts, is a new interpre- 
tation of Puritanism which Dr. Saunder- 
son has written after long and painstak- 
ing study of source material. All who 
wish to know how Americans got their 
liberal forms of modern faith ought to 
read this volume, which tells a thrilling 
and romantic story as it makes its valu- 
able contribution to the history and in- 
fluence of an important period in Ameri- 
ean life. 

“Modern Religion from Puritan Origins” 
will be sold for two dollars, and may be 
secured from The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. THomas G. Ress, President 
Miss Bertaa Lanamaip, Secretary 
Miss LovuisE Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in April 


April 4 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

April 7, 10.80 A.m., Monday Conference, 
Arlington Street Church, Parish Hall, Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, Mass. Presiding 
Officer, Miss Lucy Lowell. Speaker, Rey. 
Edwin M. Slocombe. Subject, “How Do 
We Know?” 

April 17 (Thursday), 10.30 a.m., New 
England Associate Alliance, Springfield, 
Mass. Speakers, Rev. Charles Graves, 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott, Miss Anna M. 
Filoon, and Dr. William N. DeBerry. 

April 18 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Office 
Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees. 


Executive Board Meeting 

Thirty-one Board and committee mem- 
bers attended the meeting of the HExecu- 
tive Board of the General Alliance, held 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Friday, March 14. The 
president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presided. 

Mrs. Samuel Johnson of Milton, Mass., 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Rounds of Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., have become life, members of 
the General Alliance. 

In Memoriam have been placed the 
names of Mrs. Edmund S. Brigham of 
Dorchestér, Mass., by Mrs. F. H. Narzo, 
and’ Mrs. Catherine BH. Colburn of Leom- 
inster, Mass., by her daughter, Mrs. Jennie 
F. Piper. 

Mrs. Rees referred to the recent death 
of Mrs. Charles T. Catlin of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., a former New York director, Middle 
States vice-president, and treasurer of the 
General Alliance. In all of these positions 
she served with conspicuous fidelity. Miss 
Lucy Lowell also paid tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Catlin, and the Board 
placed on record a vote of appreciation 
for her life of devoted service to the Uni- 
tarian ideals. 

Since the last Board meeting, the presi- 
dent has addressed the Hvening Alliance, 
Second Church, Salem, Mass.; neighbor- 
hood gatherings at Braintree, Second 
Church, Salem, and Sharon, Mass.; and 
she was the guest and speaker at a meet- 
ing of the New York League at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

The field secretary, who is filling en- 
gagements away from Boston, reported by 
letter visits to eight Alliance branches: 
Evening Alliance, Natick, Mass.; Vineland, 


N.J.: Flushing, Schenectady, Troy, and 
White Plains, N.Y.; Germantown and 


Harrisburg, Pa. At Troy, Mrs. Budlong 
also addressed an evening gathering of 
both men and women, and on Sunday she 
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Founders’ Fund 


The present total of the Founders’ Fund 
is $60,821.78, and a recent study of the 
statistics show emphatically that the Fund 
is being raised by all Alliance women. We 
have discovered only five personal gifts of 
$1,000. Not one single indiyidual has 
given more! Only nine others have each 
contributed $500, and perhaps thirty $250 
—proof positive that the Fund is not being 
underwritten by large gifts but is the co- 
operative endeavor of the total member- 
ship of the General Alliance. Many 
branches having reported 100 per cent. 
donations is added proof that the sum 
total is being raised by contributions in 
great numbers rather than by a few of 
great size. However, some branches, feel- 
ing unequal to the 100 per cent. represen- 
tation, fear that their contributions may 
not be welcome, Not so! We are bending 
all our energy to have the Fund raised by 
every branch, and those not equal to 100 
per cent. are being urged to send whatever 
seems their proportionate share, even 
though it may be small and not coming 
from each and every member. This work- 
ing together does create something among 
Alliance members that is proving infinitely 
worth while. Witness these words from 
New York: “We want you to know with 
what splendid spirit our money was 
raised—no dissenting note—then the co- 
operation of the church... we are not 
100 per cent. in actual donations, but the 
groups and parties when sixteen to twenty 
joined brought splendid fellowship and un- 
derstanding. It is a great boon to our 
branch. There is nothing like working for 
a big cause.” 


The Founders’ Fund Committee takes 
pleasure in reporting the following one 
hundred per cent. branches: Alton, IIL; 
Framingham Center, Holyoke, Marlboro, 
Shirley, and Somerville, Mass.; and Man- 
chester, N.H. 

The following names have been placed 
upon the Jn Honorem list: Mrs. William 
Blanchard, late of Roxbury, Mass., by her 
daughter, Mrs. William C. Williams, Ded- 
ham, Mass.; Miss Caroline Briggs Boyd, 
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“A Great Boon” 


late of Marlboro, Mass., by Marlboro, 
Mass.; Miss Louise 8. Cummings and Miss 
Annie Russell Wall, late of New Bed- 
ford, Mass, by New Bedford, Mass.; 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis, former  corre- 
sponding secretary of the General Alli- 
ance, by Philadelphia (Germantown), Pa., 
who belonged to the Alliances all over the 
United States and Canada and therefore 
cannot be said to be of any one place; Mrs. 
George Badger Dewson, Miss Mary Forster 
Gill, Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, honorary 
president of the Milton Alliance, Milton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Martha Weld Faucon, late 
of Milton, Mass., by Milton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary L. Gilbert, Vineland, N.J., by Phila- 
delphia (Germantown), Pa.; Rey. Eleanor 
E. Gordon, Hamilton, Ill., by the Iowa 
Unitarian Association; Mrs. Richard L. 
Hodgdon, late of Arlington, Mass., by 
Arlington, Mass.; Mrs. Jane Endicott 
Howe, late of Brooklyn, N.Y., by her 
daughter, Mrs. Frank P. Whiting, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass.; Miss Anna H. Howell, 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Philadelphia (Ger- 
mantown), Pa.; Mrs. Caroline I. Hubbard 
Kleinstueck, Kalamazoo, Mich., by her 
daughter, Miss Irene M. Kleinstueck ; Miss 
Emma C. Low, late of Brooklyn, N.Y., by 
the New York League; Mrs. William H. 
Moulton, late of Portland, Maine, by her 
sisters, Mrs. Josephine D. Anderson and 
Mrs. Harry A. Rounds, Portland, Maine; 
Miss Kate T. Norris, late of Milwaukee, 
Wis., by Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes and Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, 
late of Jamaica Plain, Mass., by Jamaica 
Plain and friends; Mrs. John F. Proctor, 
late of Portland, Maine, by Miss Annie B. 
Proctor, Portland, Maine; Mrs. George H. 
Richardson, late of New York, N.Y., by 
New York (Community), N.Y.; Mrs. 
Walter Richmond, late of Providence, R.I., 
by her children and sister; Mrs. Henry M. 
Rowling, Syracuse, N.Y., by Henry M. 
Rowling, Syracuse, N.Y.; Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, late of Iowa, by Des Moines, Iowa, 
Church, Humboldt, Iowa, and Sioux City 
(Circle and Guild), Iowa; Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, Wellesley Hills, Mass., by friends; 
Miss Annabel Warren, late of Exeter, 
N.H., by Exeter, N.H. 
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oceupied the pulpit, preaching the sermon 
and giving a sermonette to the children. 

Reports were received from the follow- 
ing committees: Fellowship, Evening Alli- 
ance, Junior Work, Post Office Mission, 
Social Service, Southern Work. 

A vote of appreciation was given John 
W. Odlin for his fine co-operation in 
handling the work of the Post Office Mis- 
sion Advertising. 

A new Junior Alliance was reported at 
Grafton, Mass., and a new Evening Alli- 
ance at. Arlington, Mass. 

The Founders’ Fund Committee reported 
the total to date as $59,195.73. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary, 
was appointed the official representative 
of the General Alliance at the Millennial 
Anniversary of the founding of the Ice- 
landie Parliament, in June, 1930. 

In common with the major organizations 
of the denomination, the Board voted to 


send to President Hoover and the Nava) 
Conference at London a message urging 
all possible co-operation in the reduction 
of naval armaments. 

Devotion to the home church and loyalty 
to Alliance interests featured the reports 
received from all New England. Two 
directors from Maine, three from New 
Hampshire, and the Rhode Island director, 
with two Massachusetts directors, were 
present to give their reports in person. 


May Meetings 

The annual business meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 
21, at 10 a.m. The reports of the officers 
for the past year will be presented. At 
the afternoon session at 2.80 P.w., an ad- 
dress will be given by one of our promi- 
nent ministers. Will branches choose dele- 
gates in accordance with the by-laws, one 
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for every thirty members? Credential 
cards will be mailed in April. If in any 


case the number of credentials, which is 
based on figures in the present Manual, 
is not in keeping with the actual member- 
ship, word should be sent at once to the 
General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. It is hoped that branches will 
send at least one delegate with expenses 
paid, and will choose one who has never 
attended a May meeting. 


Helpful Suggestions Offered by 


Religious Education Committee 


What is the Committee on Religious 
Education of the General Alliance trying 
to accomplish? This question has been 
asked several times, and perhaps a short 
statement of the hopes, aims, and ideals 
of the Committee may be helpful. 

Briefly stated: To bring into more active 
co-operation the home, church school, and 
church for a greater spiritual under- 
standing and high inspiration, that the 
living of each day may be met with clear 
knowledge and a broader vision. 

There are three approaches which the 
Committee would suggest: First, the home. 
Here is the greatest influence in the life 
of any child. The attitude of parents is 
quickly reflected in the child. The home 
should stand for *he highest and best in 
both thought and action. Many perplexi- 
ties arise, the child asks questions, and 
the answers given may determine the 
course of his life. If mothers could come 
together as a discussion group, with a 
wise leader to guide them, problems could 
be frankly talked over, and the experience 
of all made profitable. An Alliance branch 
having such a group would render a serv- 
ice to homes, mothers, and children. One 
of the most satisfactory ways to reach 
children and influence them is through 
story-telling. An Alliance member having 
this gift could gather around her many 
to whom such an hour would mean a 
great deal. 

Second, church schools need the active 
co-operation and interest of Alliance mem- 
bers. They can enthusiastically support 
what the schools are trying to do, give 
help where and when it is needed, and 
have the children and the school directors 
feel the older people standing right behind 
them, because they believe in the vital 
importance of what is being done. 

Third, the suggestion is made that Alli- 
ance members themselves keep in touch 
with the great thinkers of to-day. Books 
of science and religion give a clear knowl- 
edge and surely a broader vision. Such 
study, either individually or in a group, 
would make for understanding and sym- 
pathy. A reference library of books and 
magazines to be loaned to members would 
bring much material within the reach 
of all. 

The Central Committee will be glad to 
help in any way possible. 


Alliance Week at Star Island 


The Shoals Program Committee hopes 
to announce next month the full list of 
speakers for the week of July 19-26. 

~ The work for the Founders’ Fund has 
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created renewed interest and enthusiasm 
in all Alliance activities and it is hoped 
this enthusiasm will send to Star Island, 
this summer, the largest number of dele- 
gates we have ever had. The inspiration, 
the practical and spiritual help received at 
Star Island, constitutes the most valuable 
asset an Alliance woman can possess. A 
week spent at the Shoals where there is 
“just the sea breaking against the sub- 
merged old mountain-tops, and like-minded 
men and women, truth-seekers all, and 
the wind blowing off the seven seas”, will 
send a delegate back to her branch eager 
to work with greater devotion “to quicken 
religious life and to bring Alliance women 
into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship”’. 

The Committee planning the program 
this year consists of Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, Leominster, Mass.; Mrs. Gorham 
Rogers, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Robert H. 
Schacht, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Graham 
P. Spencer, Newton Center, Mass.; Miss 
Elisabeth B. Thacher, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Oakland, Calif.; Miss 
Frances Wood, Detroit, Mich.; and Mrs. 
David E. Carr, Worcester, Mass., chairman. 


For Channing House School 


Miss Matilda Sharpe founded Channing 
House School at Highgate, London, in 1885, 
as a “Boarding School for the daughters 
of Unitarian Ministers and others inter- 
ested in educational freedom”. She was 
wholly in sympathy with the earliest 
pioneers in women’s education and had 
firm faith in the value of a liberal educa- 
tion. Much practical assistance in or- 
ganizing the school was given by the Rev. 
Robert Spears. 

“Until 1903, the school was under her 
personal control, and during that time she 
impressed upon it several lasting charac- 
teristics, notably an adventurous spirit; a 
certain breadth of outlook; an apprecia- 
tion of the need of satisfying the xsthetic 
as well as the intellectual, moral, and 
physical life of the child. She was de- 
voted to classical studies and keenly in- 
terested in music and painting.” 

In 1903, Miss Sharpe handed over the 
School to a body of governors, and, at her 
death in 1916, left a great part of her 
estate for the benefit of the School. Miss 
Sharpe was born on April 4, 1830, and a 
fund is being raised to mark this cen- 
tenary. It is hoped that £1,100 may be 
contributed and a scholarship established 
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for a graduate entering one of the uni- 
versities. Miss Alice Haigh, the head- 
mistress, is an unusually fine woman and 
the spirit of the School is excellent. 

For many years, there has been a Hun- 
garian girl at Channing House School. 
Before the war the scholarship for this 
object was sufficient. Then expenses in- 
creased and gifts from Alliance branches 
and members helped to make it possible 
for a girl to come from Hungary. ‘These 
girls on their return have formed fine 
links, binding together the three countries ; 
they have also helped their churches at 
home. 

This year Rosika Pallfi, the daughter of 
a high school teacher at Kolozsvar, is at 
Channing House School. During the 
Christmas holidays, which last a month, 
she visits art galleries and sees more of 
London than she can during the school 
term. She has the great privilege of being 
in the delightful homes of League mem- 
bers and knowing interesting people. Be- 
sides, she has an opportunity to learn 
something of the English Unitarian 
churches and of the work of the British 
League. 

Alliance branches and members are 
asked to give $500 toward the expenses of 
this girl. This is international co-opera- 
tion of the finest kind. 


Manual Blanks 


Branch secretaries will receive Manual 
blanks, April 1. Branch treasurers will 
receive their blanks on May 1. Please fill 
out the blanks promptly and mail to the 
Manual Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Your record in the Manual 
for 1930-1931 will be made according to 
your answers on the Manual blanks. 


The Alliance of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., is actively engaged 
this winter in raising funds for its church 
and for the Founders’ Fund. The group 
plan has been adopted and good results 
in the promotion of good-fellowship and 
the increase of its treasury have already 
resulted. The activities are of many sorts 
and vary according to the interests of each 
group. On April 16 all groups are to com- 
bine in holding a sale and supper in the 
Parish House. It is hoped that many 
friends and former members of the Meet- 
ing House Hill Church will reserve this 
date and will plan to be present. 


Last Month to Answer Deserving Appeals 


Amount of Amount 
Denominational Appeal Received Balance Due 
Bronx Bree Wellowehip:.. ceo cscus kw ee sae a eR S22096 ter Sse $129.34 
Meadville (President’s Fund).............+. DBO Shs cer8 ale ld LO2.BOMec., ter 88 87.50 
Pacific School for the Ministry............. 1) A a ee BOD AOS: oe. 0586-4 115.00 
Recruiting the MIMISGrS 0.5 cede esc vena BOOMs th. ef SUA PGs hers 0% wee 187.34 
Shelbyville, Wes ses -ciccaW ele ec sestvece es US Se re ZOG GG te siast..7s ts 293.34 
PROTA CPIM», . ao ia alerts win oie sivid vse» | ee ae ae a Grrl -1i plate ie 122.50 
Young People’s Religious Union............ FA ta euler 240 Olas hs scar 259.34 
Department Work 
Deter fa) ee ae Re» 2) Oar. =. iremataieis BA SC ne 95.50 
Channing: Fiouse. Students cies cece s renee WOO fi. achrenaee LEG GS toca tere = « 363.50 


Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 

India 
Italy 
Southern Work—Current Expenses 


985150. ici. lel2 
BOTS 1s 0) ac cars 4,324.84 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of APRIL 24, 1930. 
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Our Book Table S 


Religion and Science 


Ww. A. VROOMAN 

RELIGION IN AN AGB or ScirncE. By Edwin 
A. Burtt. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Oo. 
$1.50. 

Professor Burtt philosophizes on the 
kind of religion compatible with the aims, 
ideals, and conclusions of a scientific mind. 
The aim of science is to establish depend- 
able knowledge of the relations of things. 
The aim of religion is to establish right 
relations between persons. To pursue the 
aim of science, one is not required to ig- 
nore the aim of religion. In fact, the 
author believes that a scientific training 
is excellent discipline for the practice of 
the fundamental principles of religion. If 
religion requires unselfishness in social re- 
lations, “science reflects the attainment of 
a settled faith that it is more important 
to secure trustworthy means for realizing 
the ends of others than goods that can be 
monopolized by oneself’. Science is said 
to encourage “the emergence in character 
of a kind of unselfishness more securely 
grounded than any other and outreaching 
any other in its generality’. 

The conflict between religion and science 
has arisen from the dogmatic certainty 
with which religion has uttered its teach- 
ing on all manner of subjects, as a divine 
revelation; while science proclaims the 
tentative character of all knowledge and 
the progressive discovery of truth. Re- 
ligion has sought to give certainty on sub- 
jects where certain knowledge is not at- 
tainable; but the modern world “is dis- 
covering that it really is uncertain about 
almost everything of moment, and that 
when this is the case much more harm is 
done by a delusive hugging of finality than 
by a frank recognition of uncertainty and 
a systematic effort to reduce it”. Religion 
must abandon its assumptions of certainty 
and rely upon science to discover the truth 
that is dependable. When this is done, the 
aims of both may be harmonized. “We 
see, in short, that so far as religion insists 
upon any finality in past tradition, it is 
quite irreconcilable with the scientific 
outlook.” 

“That love is the greatest thing in the 
world, and that God as at once the highest 
ideal and the supremely real is the spirit 
of love, wherever it be found, the reader 
will probably accept as the most enlight- 
ened and the most soberly appealing asser- 
tion of our sacred tradition.” To this, 
science can offer no objection, thinks Pro- 
fessor Burtt. In fact, this is in harmony 
with the socialized aims of science. ‘“Re- 
ligion will at one fell swoop be freed from 
its otherwise endless conflict with science, 
when it really identifies God with love as 
the best present symbol to describe the 
ideal of moral goodness, and masters the 
fundamental lesson of what sincere and 
intelligent love means.” 

But in accepting this ideal, the church 
should not demand belief in the person. 
ality of any God, but only in the su- 


premacy of love as the supreme law of 
life. “It would go without saying that a 
chureh organized in accordance with the 
principles so far suggested would not re- 
quire belief in the existence of God as a 
condition of membership . . . and this will 
be so because all the members will be 
united in one pervasive conviction, namely 
that the sole requisite for spiritual fellow- 
ship is the sharing of a socialized purpose. 
... This follows directly from the as- 
sumption that it is better to love than to 
formulate some dogma about love.” In 
other words, it is better to love without 
believing in God than to believe in God 
without love. No Christian will dispute 
that point; and it may be that, in the 
future, churches may broaden their con- 
ditions of membership to accommodate 
spiritually-minded agnostics and atheists. 
This would be a recognition of the truth 
in the text, “Whosoever loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God.” Professor Burtt 
holds that this is possible without recog- 
nizing in God any personality similar to 
personality in man. Love thus is reduced 
to an impersonal force known only in 
human experience and not as the emer- 
gence of a quality of the personal divine 
being in human life. “We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us’ would have no 
real meaning, for love would be regarded 
as a quality only found in organized 
human life and with no evidence that it 
is also a quality of a personal divine life. 

We may be pleased that science is able 
to give its approval to the supreme ideals 
of religion, though it denies the possi- 
bility of knowing anything about a living 
and loving God. We find difficulty, how- 
ever, in accounting for the origin and de- 
velopment of the abilities of the scientific 
mind and the virtues of the loving heart 
out of a godless and material universe. 
That the intelligible order of the universe 
reveals the Mind of a Supreme Intelligence 
and that the character of a Christlike 
Love reveals something of the Eternal 
Love of that Supreme Being, seems to us 
a more credible hypothesis or faith than 
the belief that such a Being is an illusion 
of the human imagination, However, Pro- 
fessor Burtt does suggest the way to a 
practical working agreement between those 
who cherish the theistic faith and those 
who wait for a more scientific verification 
of it than has yet been offered. 


Statesman, Patrician 

LorD LANSDOWNE: A BroGRAPHY. By Lord 
Newton, P.O. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $8.50. 

The career described in this work is 
typically British. England trains her 
public servants. In our mother country, 
politics is a profession regarded as re- 
spectable by the upper classes. Unlike our 
hit-or-miss American custom of choosing 
our rulers by vote, without regard to their 
fitness or previous education, across the 
Atlantic, aristocrats view public office as 
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a patriotic duty, to be taken seriously, to 
be anticipated by long years of careful 
preparation. The result is that when a 
man arrives at the seats of the mighty, 
he comes to his work experienced and 
well-equipped for leadership in national 
affairs. Such is the life history recounted 
in this volume. For more than forty 
years, the fifth Marquis of Lansdowne 
was intimately associated with the inner 
workings of the British Government, an 
influential member of the councils which 
guided the destinies of the nation, during 
that period to no small extent a maker of 
its history. Under three sovereigns, he 
made his presence felt. Scion of one of 
the great Whig families, born to wealth 
and high social position, descendant of the 
Lord Shelburne who, as foreign minister 
of George III., was influential in bringing 
to a close the American Revolution and 
acknowledging the independence of the 
Colonies, soon after graduating from Ox- 
ford he was appointed first to a Junior 
Lordship of the Treasury, then to the post 
of Under-Secretary of War in the Glad- 
stone Cabinet. Hight years later found 
him Governor-General of Canada, where 
he served with distinction for five years, 
after which he became Viceroy of India 
for eight years, his success in the ad- 
ministration of both offices proving natu- 
ral steps to service still more exalted 
in his home government. For, returning 
to England, from 1894 to 1901, he was 
minister of War, being eventually trans- 
lated from the War Office to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which post he retained 
during the last year of Queen Victoria’s 
reign and for five years under Edward 
VII. Then followed a long term of service 
as leader of the opposition in the House 
of Lords, ending in retirement, from 
which he was recalled by the outbreak of 
the World War, to become, for a _ brief 
time, a member of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, his remaining years being spent in 
well-earned rest from the strenuous labors 
of a lifetime. 

Nor throughout this many-sided public 
life was Lord Lansdowne a mere figure- 
head, wooden and ineffectual. A hard 
worker, deeply interested in national ques- 
tions, he applied himself to his successive 
tasks with a devotion, sympathy, inde- 
pendence, and breadth of view which ac- 
complished results of far-reaching im- 
portance. In Canada, he endeared himself 
to people of all classes, was influential in 
bringing about the completion of the rail- 
road across the continent, and successfully 
negotiated the Fisheries Agreement with 
the United States. In India, his adminis- 
tration proved equally notable. As War 
Minister, he found himself confronted 
with a throng of difficulties incidental to 
the struggle in South Africa, being mer- 
cilessly criticized. But the verdict of im- 
partial history is that, under the circum- 
stances, no man could have done better. 
It was he who succeeded in introducing 
Army Reform, and who finally retired the 
generals who had proved themselves in- 
competent, replacing them with Roberts 
and Kitchener, who brought the war to a 
close. As Foreign Minister, he was in- 
strumental in bringing England out of 
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her long isolation from official relation- 
ship with the other nations of the world. 
To him, more than to almost any other 
individual, belongs credit for the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement, and for the pacts 
subsequently entered into by England 
with France and Russia. Although Hd- 
ward VII. has been popularly supposed 
to have been chiefly responsible for these 
achievements, that Lansdowne was the 
real leader and power behind the throne, 
his biographer makes plain beyond all 
question, 

It is the chapters treating of his rela- 
tions to world affairs which the American 
reader will find most interesting; for 
these contain much revealing information 
which throws not a little light on various 
international problems, especially on 
issues which bore fruit in the World War. 
They prove, for example, that British 
statesmen, early in the present century, 
felt that war with Germany was inevit- 
able (it almost came in 1907), that they 
were convinced that Germany would attack 
France through Belgium, and that, if this 
happened, England would have to go in on 
the French side. The chapters treating 
of domestic politics, and the part played 
by Lord Lansdowne therein, are less en- 
lightening, save as they prove the fine 
spirit of the man’s patriotism and the 
skill displayed by him in the handling of 
sundry complex problems. The former is 
plainly manifested in the account of the 
letter to the press written by him in 1917, 
urging that some means should be found 
whereby the Allies could forego some of 
their aspirations and devise an ending of 
the war and the transaction of an honor- 
able peace. The action brought upon him 
a flood of denunciation; but the plea was 
’ just, statesmanlike, begotten of humani- 
tarian motives. That it was not alto- 
gether in vain is proved by the fact that 
it furnished President Wilson with the 
suggestion for several of his famous Four- 
teen Points. 

This is a political biography. About the 
personal side of its subject’s career, it 
says almost nothing. Upon his home life 
and private interests, it is mostly silent. 
But much is brought out concerning the 
personality of the man himself, his sim- 
plicity, sincerity, essential loyalty to ideals. 
There is something very attractive about 
this statesman, patrician through and 
through, great landowner and peer of the 
realm, yet quiet, dignified, fond of his 
family and friends, a lover of the country 
and of home, a hunter and fisherman, who 
spends his leisure hours in good reading 
and in translating Moschus and Horace. 
Delightfully written by a friend and con- 
temporary, this is one of the best bi- 
ographies of the present season. Both for 
the many sidelights it throws upon mod- 
ern history and as a portrait of an excep- 
tional personality, it is well worth reading. 

A.B. H. 


The Holy Spirit 


THe Hory Spirit. By Raymond Calkins. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The reviewer confesses that when he 
opened this book it was with no great ex- 
pectation. He imagined a dry discussion 
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of doctrinal abstractions. But he was 
happily surprised, finding a fresh and vital 
description of human life realizing its 
highest and finest possibilities in the 
power of the Holy Spirit and inspired for 
inclusive and joyful fellowship and service. 
The author is not bound by conceptions of 
the Holy Spirit as limited to a part of the 
orthodox Trinity, but is passionately con- 
cerned with the Divine Spirit as the vital- 
izing force of all humanity. He pictures 
the democracy of mankind in the unity of 
the Spirit of God. This is the real bond 
of humanity, which breaks down all bar- 
riers of race, creed, and color. The il- 
lumination and power of the Spirit is 
found where Jesus is known and _ not 
known. Often the experience of the Spirit 
of God is ruled out of the Christian 
Church by devotion to lesser, even if legiti- 
mate, things. Christianity is largely a 
matter of ritual, beliefs, busy activities 
for the maintenance of the church. What 
the church needs is the vitalizing life of 
the Holy Spirit. Many Christians live 
respectable commonplace lives which are 
not differentiated from the lives of non- 
Christians, simply through lack of the 
flame of the Divine Spirit. The distin- 
guishing quality in the Apostolic Church 
lay just here, in the possession of the Holy 
Spirit. It was not in creed, or ritual, or 
ecclesiastical organization, but in the vital- 
izing consciousness of the Divine Indwell- 
ing. To be dominated by the Holy Spirit 
is often represented as identical with pos- 
sessing the spirit of Jesus. To many per- 
plexed concerning the thought of God, this 
confident and intense presentation of the 
power of the Spirit in human life may 
prove helpful. The style of the author is 
as fresh and vital as his argument. The 
book has a human quality and a charm 
not usually associated with theological es- 
says. It is a clear and persuasive appeal 
for the surrender of the individual to the 
Infinite Spirit that there may be power, 


joy, and unity in human life. ¥F.J.G 
Damnation 
Wurat Is Heit? By Many Authors. New 


York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


The latest addition to the symposia on 
religious themes which the house of Har- 
per have issued during the past year. 
Like the previous volumes, Jf IJ Could 
Preach Just Once, and If I Hgd Only One 
Sermon to Preach on Immortality, What 
Is Hell? presents the contrasting views 
of a number of well-known writers and 
thinkers concerning the problem of suffer- 
ing and punishment in the future life. 
Various aspects of the problem are dis- 
eussed by such widely dissimilar modern 
prophets as Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor 
Moffatt, W. E. Orchard, F. W. Norwood, 
Annie Besant, and, of course, Dean Inge. 
The novelists, Warwick Deeping and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, offer interesting con- 
tributions. The Roman Catholic position 
is ably set forth by Abbot Butler. Bishop 
Welldon, Professor Irwin Edman, and 
G. Hay Morgan round out the symposium 
with able considerations of other aspects 
of the problem. While this volume con- 
tains not a little-special pleading, casuis- 
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try, and theological squirming, it none the 
less offers to the progressive thinker ample 
food for thought. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


SEEKING THE BEAUTIFUL IN GOD’s WoRLD. 
By Amy Olowes. New York: Richard B. Smith, 
Inc. $2.00. 


A useful and carefully planned manual 
for the third grade. Some new stories 
and some good teaching materials. Not 
violently evangelical. E. F. 


Tun SABUROV MbMOIRS, OR BISMARCK AND 
Russia, By J. Y. Simpson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.50. 

Professor Simpson, whose work in the 
borderland of natural science and theology 
is well known, in this book has made a 
departure from his usual field. He was 
a personal friend of Saburoyv, a Russian 
diplomat, who played his part in a certain 
event in the mutual relations of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, recorded as the 
League of the Three Emperors, 1881. And 
he is able to present, with clarifying in- 
troduction and notes, a translation of a 
work by Saburoy, which previously has 
been in private circulation only. It would 
be. misleading to represent this book as 
likely to interest general readers; but it 
contains material of great value to those 
in America and England who are making 
an intensive study of Huropean diplomacy 
during the three decades before the in- 


fernality of the Great War. v. T. P. 
CoMMON GROUND; oR, ALL FOR OND. By 
Herman Rosenwasser. New York: Common 


Ground Press. 

An interesting plea for all people to 
forget their religious differences and to 
get on Common Ground. This Common 
Ground he illustrates by showing how 
three great exemplars in religion and 
ethics—Moses, . Micah, and Jesus—built 
their systems. around three fundamentals 
of living; Clean Living, Clear Thinking, 
Deep Feeling. At the close of the book, 
the author shows how three modern saints 
exemplified the same three fundamentals, 
Louis Marshall, Cardinal Mercier, and 
Frances BH. Willard are the three persons 
selected. This should prove to be a help- 
ful book for a teacher of youth in ethical 
and religious values. Js ARs 


Too MANY FArMERS. By Wheeler McMillen. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc. 
$2.00. 

The thesis of this book is in the title. 
But there is more here. The other prob- 
lems of agriculture are discussed sanely 
for the most part. The. author thinks 
that tariff favors might help the farmer, 
but has no pity for the ultimate consumer. 
Personally, we can’t square a_ protective 
tariff with any sort of religion with which 
we are acquainted. There are chapters 
on organization, research, chemistry. A 
good book for farmers and for those who 
wish to understand the farmer’s problenis. 
A foreword by former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine commends the book as 
timely and valuable. BE. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Salvaging the Go-tu-it 


MELVILLE HOWE 


Two boys, Cary and Charles Grover, 
aged fourteen and twelve, living in Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts, had about made 
up their minds to take out stock in the 
steamer Dorothy Bradford. The Province- 
town Board of Trade was urging all loyal 
citizens to support the venture of putting 
a more commodious boat on the Boston 
route. It was then April. If funds could 
be collected, the vessel could be bought 
in time for the summer travel. There 
had long been a demand for a larger 
boat than the Priscilla, the steamer then 
on the route, and the business men felt 
convinced the undertaking would pay good 
dividends. 

The more the boys thought about it, the 
more eager they were to help to the ex- 
tent of two or three shares. But between 
them they couldn’t raise more than twenty- 
five dollars, and the shares were one hun- 
dred dollars each. 

“We've got to find some way to raise 
that money’, Cary said to his brother. 

“Well”, Charles replied, “it’s all right 
to say we’ve got to; but how? We can 
dig clams, carry baggage for visitors, pick 
cranberries; but none of those jobs will 
pay us anywhere near enough. We'll have 
to think up something bigger than any- 
thing we’ve done yet.” 

Cary did not reply immediately, but his 
mind was at work. Presently he said: 
“You know Captain West; well, a Yale 
student came into the harbor two days 
ago with a thirty-two-foot sloop he had 
bought at Quiney—I got the story from 
Joseph Barnes the teamster, who knows 
about all that happens from Barnstable 
to Wood End. He said that yesterday the 
student and Captain West, whom he en- 
gaged to pilot the sloop around the Cape 
and on through the shoals to New Haven, 
left the harbor. Off Race Point they ran 
into a breeze of wind—and you know how 
it can blow there. Captain West saw he 
was in for it, and, stowing his sails, let 
go the anchor. But it didn’t hold and the 
sloop piled up on the beach, the two just 
about getting off with their lives. Well, 
the student had to go on to New Haven 
and he told the Captain to make the best 
deal he could for the sloop. There she lies, 
halfway between high water and the sand- 
hills, and deep in the sand. Joseph Barnes 
says no man in town will take a chance 
on getting her off. He says that not one 
boat in fifty has gone ashore between 
Wood End and Peaked-Hill Bar has ever 
been floated again, and hundreds have 
been wrecked there. The sea makes up 
so quickly between one tide and the next 
that they’re almost sure to open their 
seams, get buried up in the sand, or be 
pounded to pieces.” 

“Well, what’s all that got to do with 
us?’ Charles asked. “I'd heard about the 
wreck.” 


“We can buy that sloop for forty dollars, 
as she lies. If we can get her off, repair 
the damage, and use her this summer to 
take out sailing parties, we can make 
enough to buy those shares. She was 
worth five hundred dollars when she went 
ashore and Joe says she’s not injured 
much.” 

“You say none of these dory-men or 
fishing-schooner captains will take the 
risk”, Charles replied. “Then we'd be 
fools to put any money in the wreck. 
That’s the way it shapes up for me.” 

“Charles, it’s a chance. The wind is 
westerly, and that means quiet water off 
Race Point. I’ve thought it all through, 
and I’m ready.” 

“I think the laugh will be on you, Cary. 
But you and I have been partners as long 
as I can remember. I’m not willing to 
see you go down to defeat alone. Can’t 
you change your mind? Forty dollars is 
lots of money to lose.” 

“I'm determined to try, Cary. And 
look here, don’t say ‘down to defeat’; 
that’s no way to start. Say ‘up to victory’. 
We'll double the forty—and then double 
that.” 

“You always were a cheerful loser, 
Cary. What is your plan?” 

“Hire Joe Barnes to go over by land to 
the beach, with his horses and tackle, and 
launch her. You and I will get a motor 
boat, anchor her off Race Point, and be 
ready to tow the sloop around to the 
harbor as soon as she is afloat.” 

“I must say, Cary, it sounds simple. 
But those old fishermen know the treacher- 
ies of the Back Shore a good deal better 
than you and I. But I won’t desert you. 
What is a brother for? If we're going to 
act, let’s hurry.” 

“We'll have Joe and his horses over 
there inside of two hours.” 

Just about half that length of time 
was required for all Provincetown to dis- 
cover that the Grover boys had paid Cap- 
tain West forty dollars for the stranded 
sloop and had engaged Joe Barnes to 
attempt to Munch her. 

When Captain Solomon Rich heard it, 
he laughed : “Why, the craft is bilge under 
in the sand, and digging in deeper and 
deeper every minute. Her seams are wide 
open. She won’t float even if they can 
move her, and I don’t believe they can.” 

“Those boys are crazy”, declared Cap- 
tain John Silva of the fishing schooner 
Doris and Dora. “I’ve known a score of 
craft to go ashore on the Back Shore in 
my time, and not one was ever hove off. 
Hither the sand ate them up, or a gale 
smashed them to pieces.” 

The result was that a large company of 
onlookers gathered on the beach under the 
wild sand-hills to watch proceedings. First 
Joe and the boys shoveled the sand out 
of the cabin and cockpit of the sloop, 
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whose name, the Go-tu-it, could just be 
deciphered on the stern, so deep was she 
in sand. Next they made an excavation 
about her, calked some seams, and bat- 
tened others too wide to calk. Joe then 
borrowed a dory from Captain Rice, keeper 
of the Race Point Life Saving Station, and 
floated off and dropped, abreast of the 
sloop, a hundred-pound anchor, througa 
the ring of which an inch Manilla rope 
had been roved to run free. One end of 
this rope was made fast to a “dead man” 
buried in the beach; the other, Joe fastened 
to a heavy tackle and falls which was 
booked securely under the Go-tu-it’s stern 
—she had driven ashore bows on. He 
thus had a powerful leverage: the “dead 
man” acting as the primary holding power, 
the ring of the anchor as the secondary, 
and the tackle doing the hauling. 

All being ready, and the horses hooked 
to the tackle blocks, Joe started his team. 
The Go-tu-it came up out of her sandy 
cradle and slid into the sea as easily as 
a new vessel slips down greased ways. 

Captain Rich and Captain Silva, two 
of the onlookers, glanced at each other, 
a trifle disconcerted. 

“Well, they’ve floated her’, Captain 
Rich acknowledged. “Now let’s see them 
get her round into the harbor and up to 
a dock—that’s going to be the test. If 
she’s not leaking like a tin pail plugged 
with a shotgun, my knowledge of ships 
is all wrong.” 

The Go-tu-it was leaking—perhaps not 
equal to Captain Rich’s comparison, but 


Feet 


Where the sun shines in the street, 

There are very many feet 

Seeking God, all unaware 

That their hastening is a prayer. 

Perhaps these feet would deem it odd 

(Who think they are on business bent) 

If someone went, 

And told them, “You are seeking God.” 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


God is with thee in all that thou 
doest.—Gen. ami. 22. 


too freely for comfort, for the calking and 
battening had necessarily been incomplete. 
Five miles of treacherous open ocean lay 
between the boys and Joe Barnes’s dock 
in Provincetown Harbor, where they in- 
tended to tie up. The power boat was 
small, not more than five horse power. 
The sloop was heavy and progress was 
slow. Charles, steering the power boat, 
often glanced back along the towrope at 
his brother, who was pumping out the 
sloop with his right hand while his left 
held the tiller. 

“How much water is she taking?’ he 
called back. 

“Plenty”, came the reply. “It’s flowing 
in faster than I can pump it out. But 
we'll make Joe’s dock. Once tied up 
there, she’ll rest on an even keel, and when 
the tide ebbs we'll tighten up these seams, 
to hold air.” 

Two miles from Race Point, Charles, 
looking anxiously first to windward, and 


of the wallowing Go-tu-it. 
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then back at the sloop, saw that the craft 
was settling lower and lower into the 
water and that Cary was working furiously 
at the pump. Another mile, and the wind 
rose, bringing with it a heavy lumping sea 
which shortly was breaking over the rail 
Progress now, 
of course, was exasperatingly slow. 

Charles slowed down his engine. “Better 
let me take you aboard, and cut her loose”, 
he shouted back. ‘We'll never make the 
harbor, and if she sinks she'll haul the 
power boat and both of us clean under.” 

“Keep quiet, Charles, and get more speed 
out of that engine’, Cary hailed back, 
grimly. “We’re not going to give up this 
ship, yet.” 

He spoke heartily enough, but those re- 
maining two miles looked like a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Unless Providence 
intervened, he didn’t see how the Go-tu-it 
could stay on top much longer. Despite 
his most desperate efforts, the water 
gained fast, coming in now in avalanches 
over the side. He was_ thoroughly 
drenched. But he thought of the ridicule 
waiting for them should they fail, and 
eudgeled his brain for expedients. 

Charles, seeing the sloop awash, nearly 
ready to flounder, shouted back in excite- 
ment; “I’m going to slow down and take 
you aboard. Wait! Tl cut her away.” 
He drew a knife from his pocket and 
opened it. 

“Not yet”, Cary yelled. “I’ve an idea. 
Ask no questions, but do as I say.” 

Charles had obeyed that older, resource- 
ful brother all his life. In that hazardous 
situation it wasn’t likely he would change 
the habit. ; 

“Cast off your towline’, ordered Cary, 
“and drift back alongside me, and to lee- 
ward. We'll lash the boats stem and 
stern.” 

Charles did so. 

“Come aboard the sloop, now, take that 
galvanized pail and bail as if your life 
depended on it. I’ll steer and pump, One 
tiller will do for both craft.” 

Then Cary did what to a landsman would 
have been an amazing thing. He pointed 
the sloop’s bowspirit away from the harbor 
and directly out to sea. But he knew his 
nautical expedients. Going bows into it 
she would ship less water—and a course 
direct to the harbor was meaning a beam 
sea, the worst kind for taking water over 
the rail. The two of them were able, by 
means of the manceuvre, first, to keep up 
with the leaks, and then to gain a little 


No Questions Asked 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The wind of March is a tomboy! 
It yells in boisterous glee, 

And whistles around as if it owned 
The earth and you and me. 


It blows the dust in our faces 
And whoops at the prank it plays; 
I blow to school, I blow back home, 
These whooping, whistling days. 


My kite went off with the tomboy; 
It wagged its tail—the dunce! 

Oh, I wish that March wind bandit bold 
Would return my kite at once! 
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on them, After a time Cary pushed the 
sloop’s tiller hard over to starboard, and 
laid a course direct for the harbor, and, 
thanks to his expedient, with a following 
sea. So they navigated easily and serenely 
up to Joe Barnes’s dock, where half the 
town, it seemed, were waiting. 

Captain Rich and Captain Silva were 
among the number, and, hardy adventurers 
themselves, were quick to recognize the 
courage and endurance the boys had 
shown in salvaging the Go-tu-it, Their 
congratulations were warm, And on the 
strength of the achievement, taking the 
sloop for security, they advanced Charles 
and Cary three hundred dollars for three 
shares in the Dorothy Bradford. 

The boys repaired the sloop, sailed 
parties all summer, and in September did 
a little bookkeeping: 


GORE OLLSIOOD: 5 «. «xc. isifers oo aeietehalalereleisie) >< $40 
Joseph Barnes, launching............- 20 
Repairing (SLOOP... ¢a.5'5 ee eetete erates eo « 100 
Operating expenses... ../s sisaiiee «sietaes 30 
MeCUen OL LOAN. . 5 6 i <«.c ieee» ee 300 

ROP AI I C82 1615 sievevole's’'s «eRe NeRedate tel oh $490 


Received for sailing summer parties. .$340 
Sleop valued at..i.\:.. . «sigma «we stare 450 
Three shares in Dorothy Bradford... 300 


DOE BU iep a ohe:4) 15.0) «00, lolol ouelorr $1,090 
Credit to taking a chance: $600 
[All rights reserved] 


Staff Words 


MARY BRADFORD 


At the age of eight, Nancy Adams said 
she wanted to learn to play the piano. 
No wonder, because Nancy’s mother and 
father often dropped into the piano chair 
at odd moments and played music that 
drew Nancy into the room to listen. 
Mother and Father were both pleased that 
Nancy wanted to learn, and Father said 
to Mother; 

“Let’s have the fun of starting her off 
ourselves. First thing, I’ll teach her the 
notes on the staff, and you teach her the 
notes on the keyboard.” 

Next day, Mother and Nancy sat down 
at the piano, and in no time Nancy had 
learned where to find middle C, and, from 
that starting point, her little fingers soon 
learned to strike the following notes in the 
octave and to call them by name. 

That ‘evening she showed Father what 
she had learned on the keyboard, and 
Father ruled a staff on a big piece of paper 
and, drawing a symbol at one end, said: 

“Now we'll begin with the clef of G. 
Five lines and four spaces, you see.” 
Father’s pencil point tapped lines and 
spaces as he spoke. “All you’ve got to 
do is remember which notes go on lines, 
and which on spaces. Easy as rolling off 
a log. The notes for the lines are B, G, 
B, D, F. The notes for the spaces are 
H,.A;.C, H.? 

Nancy looked bored at the line notes, 
but brightened at the spaces. “Face”, 


said she. “That’s what the space notes 
spell.” 
“Yes”, agreed Father. “But Nancy, 


please learn the line notes, too. They 
don’t spell anything, but they’re just as 
easy to learn.” 
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A Little Brown Seed 


EVA L. HUGHES 


A little seed in the brown earth lay 

And said to itself one bright spring day: 
“It’s nice and warm and dark down here, 
And I believe I’ rest this year. 

No one would miss me, 1m so small, 

So I won’t try to grow at all.” 


But the brown Harth whispered, “Nay, my 
dear! 

You have a work to do right here. 

Some child might miss your bonnie face, 

And every flower has its place. 

So throw your little brown chest out 

And stretch your tiny legs and sprout!” 


“I wish they spelled something”, said 
Nancy, and refused to be interested in 
anything but spaces, 

So lather made a game. 

“You know the space notes”, said he. 
“So I hayen’t written them down. But 
here, at one side, l’ve written the line 
names, so you'll have a key for our game. 
Now you're to spell, not in writing, but in 
notes on the staif, these words: egg, beg, 
bag, bed, bad, fad, abed, fed, add, egg, 
bead, feed, fag, age, fade.” 

Nancy at once lost herself in the fun 
of the new game, and as her pencil made 
little black notes, shé looked less and less 
often at her key, till presently she didn’t 
have to look at it at all. 

“Hurrah!” said Father, when she had 
written her last word in notes. ‘Now 
we'll tackle the F clef.” 

He drew another staff, put a different 
symbol at the end, and said: ‘‘Here’s the 
clef of F for your left hand to play. In 
it the spaces are A, C, EH, G. And the 
lines are G, B, D, F, A.” 

“Nothing spells anything”, said Nancy. 

“All the better for our game”, en- 
couraged Father, “Now here at the side 
I’ll make your key, space notes and line 
notes all labeled. Let me think up some 
fine hard words.” 

“Let me! Let me!” said Nancy. “I 
won't tell you what they are, but Ill 
write them out in notes and you read 
them.” 

So she puzzled and wrote, and wrote 
and puzzled, and she wrote sixteen words, 
and Father read them and said they were 
all right. 

How many can you write? 

Before that first evening was over, 
Nancy knew all the notes on both clefs, 
G and F—knew them so. you couldn’t 
catch her. 

Can you spell correctly with little round 
black notes? If you can’t, you can learn 
in no time, just as Nancy did. 


{All rights reserved] 


Birds and Aviation 


The first course at the Aviation College 
of France, established by air ministry, 
deals with the flight of birds and the pos- 
sible applications of their methods to 
mechanical devices for flying. The course 
is called: “Animal Mechanism as Applied 
to Aviation”, and is given by Dr. Paul 
Magnan. 
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Do We Need Ministers ? 


Prizes for best answers from young men 
to be awarded by Committee on 
Recruiting the Ministry 


‘Does Our Country Need Ministers?” 
The Committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry is looking for answers from young 
men and plans to award prizes for the 
best essays on this question. 

The essays must be of not more than 
1,000 words in length, and must be mailed 
to the Committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry, 25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass., on 
or before May 1. 

For young men from eighteen to twenty- 
one years of age, there will be three prizes 
of $50, $25, and $10; and for men under 
eighteen years of age, three prizes of $30, 
$20, and $10. 

The judges will be Rev. James Luther 
Adams of the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass.; Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr.; and 
Rey. Ransom F. Carver of Billerica, 
Mass.,—all young ministers. 


How Finances Were Reported 
at Portland, Ore., Meeting 


More than two hundred members of the 
eongregation attended the annual church 
supper of the Church of Our Father (Uni- 
tarian), in Portland, Ore. Dr. Thomas 
Lamb Eliot, minister emeritus of the 
church, spoke briefly. Mrs. David L. Wil- 
liams, Wilbur K. Newell, and Dr. Herbert 
C. Miller were elected members of the 
Board of Trustees at the business meeting. 

Prof. A. A. Knowlton, moderator of the 
board, chose a novel way of presenting 
the church’s financial condition to the 
members. He flashed upon the screen 
drafts and charts. The church, he re- 
ported, came through the year without a 
deficit, and is out of debt. 


Hosmer Memorial Organ Fund 


The fund for the Hosmer Memorial 
Organ in the Unitarian Church of Fra- 
mingham, Mass., grows encouragingly. 
The following interested friends have con- 
tributed since the list was last published: 


Previously acknowledged.......... . + .$2,188.00 
Mrs. Henry W. White...... -« 200.00 
Miss Hannah H. Kimball «.. 100.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Sydney B. Snow.......... 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Windsor T. White........ 100.00 
mire. “SM rantes "Bi" Gdtesewecs ccs atone teas 50.00 
Arlington Street Church, Boston........ 50.00 
Mrs. Amos Burt Thompson............ - 560.00 
tian’ .Bivelyn “Bears aoc ccs «a <ccnendes tee 25.00 
Grenville H. Norcroés.......0-ccesscceecs 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Ware.......... 25.00 
Miss Eleanor S. Parker...........seceeee 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Stephan........ 25.00 
Mra. Francis J. Moors. sce sviwccass secre 25.00 
Mrs. D. L. Pickman... sas 20.00 
Rev. Abbot Peterson... cae | OO 
Wir Ths ss < desig ys Chk tnwd ha chee Cae ae 10.00 
Misa: Marton). ©y* RWS... S55 Oy bes8 a Wess cnx 10.00 
ae RUG. NG seed Capes Sudan ie Haws cos ¢ 10.00 
aus” Mabel Laymiate, . ove cate ve Csi vcccces 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Cleveland Church.... 10.00 
Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham.............. 10.00 
were, George It, BUG. . cues .ccuhees see 5.00 
WPS Anderson. ets. <sarminesdas deeds’ 5.00 
Pe Oe eRe 5.00 
men isiey Chwell..c...ctecaseuevwe lin ere 6.00 
Mrs. Herman F. Vickery...........0s00: 6.00 
BESO: tals adn, SOTOE s wcie ns dion an ee ee 8.00 

$38,061.00 


In addition to this amount, the local 
church has given $2,500 and a generous 
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friend has subscribed the last $500, con- 


tingent upon the entire amount of $10,000 


being raised. This leaves a balance of 
$3,939 yet needed. Contributions should 
be sent to Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, 154 
Maynard Road, Framingham Center, 
Mass. 


General Alliance President 
Addresses New York League 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, at the meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women, held 
March 7, at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., said: “This is my first 
visit to the Unitarian and liberal women 
of New York—my coming-out party. I 
am glad to have so many of you present. 
It is impossible to have too many such 
meetings. They create a better under- 
standing.” 

Religion, declared Mrs. Rees, is in reality 
a joy. Cheerfulness is one of its chief 
attributes. The world becomes worried 
by changes, but the moral law has not 
materially altered. There should be no 
fear of science, which deals with facts 
and laws, while religion deals with faith 
and life. Faith and law must work to- 
gether to bring completeness to the world. 
We must have ideals, but always chase 
them, otherwise ideals will sit down and 
become opinions, and opinions are some- 
times hard to deal with. Then there is 
that great vision which shows itself in 
willingness to work continually. 

Alfred Pleydell spoke on youth. He 
said that if we judge in terms of behavior, 
youth may seem indifferent to present-day 
evils, as the young people do little that is 
constructive in the righting of present- 
day wrongs beyond meeting together in 
discussion. Youth is not indifferent, but 
is caught in a network of circumstances. 
The success of making a living depends 
not merely upon the hours given to the 
work, but often demands an extra course 
of study at a university in the evening. 
Then youth longs, which is natural, for 
social contact. Therefore youth has little 
time to think things through to a con- 
structive point. Youth lacks leadership, 
not because the qualities forming leader- 
ship are lacking among young people, but 
it takes time -to see where evils are tend- 
ing. It takes time to adjust the theoretical 
side of college education to the solving of 
practical problems. Few young people 
ean afford economically to be leaders. 


For Fruit and Flower Mission 


Miss Rose L. Dexter opened her home 
at 400 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Wed- 
nesday afternoon, March 26, for tables 
of bridge for the benefit of the Benevolent 
Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission, 
whose headquarters are at Horticultural 
Hall. The Mission is busy making plans 
for the intensive work of the summer. 
On June 1 the organized hamper work 
will open the sixty-second consecutive 
season. 
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Foolish to Talk of “Parity” 
With Britain—R. L. O’Brien 


The talk of naval parity between 
America and Great Britain is nonsense, 
since our navy needs are not at all com- 
parable to those of Bngland’s, declared 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, formerly editor of 
The Boston Herald, in an address on the 
political outlook for 1930 before the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., March 12. 
Mr. O’Brien is a Unitarian, a member of 
Arlington Street Church in Boston. 

President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association preceded Mr. 
O’Brien with an interesting account of 
the relations between the Independent 
Church of the Philippines and the Uni- 
tarian fellowship in America, which are 
substantially of the same religious view- 
point. He said that Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 
of Montclair, N.J., and Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, an administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, are 
nearing the Philippines to present the 
greetings of American Unitarians to the 
Philippine Church on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Independent Church was established 
after the overthrow of the Spanish power 
and came out of the Roman Catholie com- 
munion. It has a liturgy similar to that 


of the Mass; but, as an example of how 


the content has been changed, Dr. Cornish 
related that at the point in the service 
when Catholics kneel at the elevation of 
the Host, the people of this church kneel 
in recognition of the brotherhood of the 
human race. The Philippine Independents 
wish Unitarian theological schools in 
America to help educate their ministers. 
It is hoped, said Dr. Cornish, to bring 
ten students—fifty or one hundred if pos- 
sible—each year. The archbishop and two 
bishops are to visit America later. 

Mr. O’Brien’s address was a compre 
hensive and vivid review of several factors 
of the year’s political situation. With 
respect to the naval disarmament confer- 
ence in London, he declared that Great 
Britain, with her many scattered pos- 
sessions, had real need of a larger navy 
than the United States. To advocate 
“parity” between the two countries was 
nonsense. 

On the vexing problem of prohibition, 
Mr. O’Brien gave as his opinion that, al- 
though the Past was markedly wet, the 
country as a whole was dry in sentiment 
and would favor the retention of the 
Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law. 

President William T. Reid, Jr., of the 
Club, called attention to the third Inter- 
church Fellowship banquet, to be held at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, April 14. 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


The Greater Boston, Mass., branch of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union will meet 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
March 381, at 11 a.m. Dr. Alfred Worcester 
of the department of hygiene in Harvard 
University will speak on “Social Hygiene 
and the College Student”. Discussion will 
follow. 
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The Christian: Register 


Mr. Taft, Man of Religion 
As attested by ex-President Calvin Coolidge, denominational 
leaders, and Dr. U. G. B. Pierce 


RIBUTES to the religious quality of 
‘4 the life of William Howard Taft have 
come from persons of many taiths. ‘Testi- 
monies to Mr. Taft as a churchman have 
been given by heads of Unitarian denomi- 
national organizations, and have been 
spoken and will be spoken from virtually 
every Unitarian pulpit ix the United States 
‘and Canada. An account of Mr. Taift’s 
services to the fellowship as president of 
the General Conference, vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, a 
‘councillor of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League, and a parishioner of All Souls_ 


‘Church in Washington, D.C., was pub- 
‘lished in the last issue. Mr. Taft had also, 
since 1922, been enrolled as a member of 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, in 
Montreal, Quebec, not far from his sum- 
mer home, at Murray Bay. 

' For THe Register, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States during 
most of the years of Mr. Taft’s Chief 
‘Justiceship, writes as follows regarding 
‘Mr. Taft as a man of religion: 

. “All of us know him as a man who was 
‘President of the United States and later 
Chief Justice of the United States. Not 
so many of us know of his activity in the 
field of religion. He was accustomed to 
‘discuss that matter with me at times; and 
‘I recall his coming to my oftice to ask me 
to attend the dedication of the church 
where he worshiped, which I did, and of 
his telling me that he was the head of the 
church organization [the General Confer- 
ence] in this country, to which he 
belonged. 

_ “It is quite remarkable that in his busy 
life, with all his activities, he found time 
to hold a position of that kind. His de- 
yotion to religion, his belief in it as a 
vital force in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion are of great value to the nation and 
should be more widely known.” 

. At the time of Mr. Taft’s death, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, issued this 
statement : ; 

.*I wish to express the deep affection 
of our Unitarian churches for Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, who has been a lifelong 
Unitarian and a devoted member of our 
fellowship. He was President of our 
National Conference for a decade, and 
before and since has rendered as constant 
service as his high positions would permit. 
Perhaps his last Unitarian activity was 
writing a circular letter under date of 
November 30, 1929, to the Executive Com- 
tIaittee of the Maintenance Fund. He con- 
eludes with the words, ‘It is hoped that 
i will aid the general cause of extend- 


g our influence.’ We owe a great debt 


to Mr. Taft, because by his rectitude, and 


his devotion to the Unitarian churches, 
d indeed to all good causes throughout 

te land, he extended the influence of our 

iberal Christianity and bore good witness 

to the faith that was in him.” 

__ How Mr. Taft took more than a nominal 


interest in his official connection with the 
Laymen’s League is thus indicated by 
Percy W. Gardner, the president: 

“In the death of William Howard Taft 
we have lost America’s most distinguished 
Unitarian layman. Both his public and 
his private life gave constant proof of the 
depth and genuineness of his religious 
convictions. For several years he was a 
member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and although his official 
duties prevented attendance at its meet- 
ings, by correspondence he kept in close 
touch with its work and gave generously 
of time from his busy life in construttive 
criticism and wise counsel for its work. 
Only a short time before his last illness, 
he conferred with officers of the League 
and wrote us commending our work and 
urging us forward to greater endeavor. 
Thus, to the very end, he demonstrated 
his deep devotion to the work of his 
denomination.” 

Charles H. Strong, first president of the 
League, tells of the services rendered by 
Mr. Taft in the formative days of the 
League and in connection with the re- 
moval of Meadville Theological School to 
Chicago, Il1.: 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
launched in September, 1919, and was 
firmly on the way at the date of the May 
Meetings in 1920. One thing was needed 
to make it stand out among all the lay- 
men’s movements in the United States, 
and that was the great meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass.,.at that time. Mr, 
Taft, then Chief Justice, was of course 
the great figure that night. The Temple 
was packed, and the throng. overflowed 
into the streets and into King’s Chapel. 
From that hour he never faltered in his 
support of the League. It was not only 
when the light was shining on him, or on 
some great occasion, that he gave evidence 
of this, but it was just the same in the 
smallest gathering of a committee in a 
little’ hall. , 

“When the crisis came in the affairs’ of 
the Meadville Theological School, and 
when in the proposed removal from Mead- 
ville we were considering Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Chicago for its future domicile, we turned 
to him and President Charles W. Eliot 
for counsel and advice.. They were the 
first of all to respond to any communica- 
tion on the subject, requiring, as it did, 
consideration of intricate problems, legal, 
ethical, and strategic. 

“There can be no question that these 
have been the two most notable figures 
among Unitarian laymen in America.” 

Of Mr. Taft as a parishioner, his min- 
ister, Dr.’ Ulysses G. B, Pierce, of All 
Souls, writes: 

“William Howard Taft was the ideal 
parishioner. Nothing but the most. urgent 
reasons ever kept him from chureh. From 
the beginning to the end. of the service 
he was attentive, always taking part 


Share of responsibility, 
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audibly as occasion offered. Naturally a 
responsive listener, his presence was a 
joy and an inspiration to the minister. In 
the life of the church he shirked no re- 
sponsibility, but more than fulfilled his 
His counsel, re- 
peatedly sought, was freely given and 
proved of inestimable value. With no 
tinge of bigotry or sectarian narrowness, 
he was unfailing in loyalty to our cause. 
To the last he was profoundly interested 
in the strengthening and extension of our 
free faith. The end was as he would 
have wished. From All Souls Church his 
body was buried. And so, in death as in 
life, he sealed his loyalty by this final 
impetus : 


‘To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of men.’” 


Taft Memorial Services Held 
at Washington and Elsewhere 


A single flag was displayed in All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C., Sun- 
day, March 16. It faced an empty pew, 
one toward the front of the church, where 
William Howard Taft had worshiped for 
the past twenty-four years. A memorial 
service was held that day in honor of the 
eminent and much-loved parishioner. Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce closed his tribute 
with the words of James Russell Lowell, 
“Wherever he met a stranger, there he 
left a friend.” 

-At a memorial service in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Providence, R.I., March 
11, the day of the Washington funeral, 
tributes were paid to Mr. Taft by Justice 
Chester W. Barrows of the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court, President Clarence A. 
Barbour of Brown University, and Perey 
W. Gardner, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 

Rey. W. E. Billingham, in his address 
at a Taft memorial service in the First 
Unitarian Church of Laconia, N.H., March 
16, said: “May his spirit be abroad in 
America, that there may arise a noble 
army of men and women prepared to carry 
on, ready to lift high the torch of plain, 
honest goodness, and tread down every 
living evil!” 


Advertising Brings Students 
to University Church, Seattle 


The University Unitarian Church of Se- 
attle, Wash., is getting results from ad- 
vertising in The University of Washington 
Daily. For four weeks during January, a 
daily “ad” was inserted on the editorial 
page, each “ad” consisting of a quotation 
from an eminent thinker, followed by the 
name of the church. Funds for the ad- 
vertising were provided by the American 
Unitarian Association. The church is now 
being discussed on the University campus 
and students are coming to the seryices 
in appreciable numbers. The “College 
Class” at the church also grew as a re- 
sult of the advertising, being attended 
regularly now by some ten men and four 
women students. Two or three of the men 
are campus ‘leaders, not Unitarians, but 
men interested in liberal religion. 
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Personals 


Dr. 8S. Parkes, Cadman, minister of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, and Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
exchanged pulpits March 2. Both spoke 
before large congregations. Dr. Cadman 
almost never preaches in exchange with 
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being her work with the Bureau of Chari- 
ties. Mrs. White and the late mayor of 
New York, Seth Low, were both grand- 
children of Seth Low, Sr. 


Nasuua, N.H.—Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Unitarian, and Universalist 
Churches are uniting for eight Lenten 
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held in the First Unitarian Church, with 
Rev. Earl C. Davis of Concord N.H., in 
the pulpit. 


Arthur Bartlett Resigns 


Arthur Bartlett has resigned as ad- 
ministrative vice-president and secretary 


te ae 


> 


services. The service March 380 will be of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


other ministers. 


Rey. George L. Mason of Orange, Mass., 
has been supplying pulpits in his vicinity, 
especially in the way of emergency engage- 
ments. In this way he has supplied pul- 
pits in four denominations. He holds fel- 
lowship in the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches, 


Dr. and Mrs. Minot Simons of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, New York City, have 
left for the South to take advantage of a 
more favorable climate for Mrs. Simons’s 
recovery from a recent operation. 


PRIZES TO YOUNG MEN 


For the best essays of 1,000 words on 


**Does Our Country Need Ministers?” 


1—To young men from 18 to 21: Three prizes of $50, $25, $10. 
2—To young men under 18: Three prizes of $30, $20, $10. 


After an illness of many months, ‘Dr. 
John W. Day returned to his pulpit duties 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Kennebunk, Maine, March 16. 

Essays should be mailed to the 


COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING THE MINISTRY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Harriet Hilliard White (Mrs. William 
Augustus White), one of the foremost citi- 
zens of Brooklyn, N.Y., who died February 
2, at the age of eighty-two years, was a 
member of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour, in Brooklyn. She possessed an | 
alert and eager mind and an understand- 
ing sympathy which prompted her to give 
generously of means and personal service 
to those in need, an example of the latter 


On or before May 1, 1930. 


Judges: Rey. James Luther Adams, Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., and Rey. 
Ransom F, Carver. 


GOOD HEALTH 


When two organizations join in making an appeal for financial aid to 
carry on their programs, it is indicative of a healthy condition. For 
this denotes that their works, dependent as they are on voluntary 
financial support, have been in constant demand in the past. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League and the Young People’s Religious Union are asking 
financial aid that they may continue and broaden their activities. It is not difficult to 


believe that supporters of Liberal Religion will rally to their appeal, showing by their 
generosity that the ideals and plans of 17,500 men and young people throughout the 
country, who are extending the present boundaries of Liberal Religion, will not go un- 
heeded. 


$406,200 needed for present programs 
and future developments 


Will you make this possible by subscribing now to: 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


WituiaM C, Crawrorp, Chairman Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


It Ought to Be Done It Can Be Done It Will Be Done 


| 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


A service was held in memory of the 
late Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
March 11. Appropriate hymns were sung. 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell read 
Wordsworth’s “Character of the Happy 
Warrior’, and spoke of Mr. Taft’s re- 
markably human traits—always cheerful, 
always rising above discouragement, ever 
loyal and true to the highest standards 
of mankind. 

Byery Tuesday morning at Assembly, 
Daniel M. Weich, teacher of history and 
social sciences, gives a talk on current 
events, while the Thursday morning As- 
sembly comprises a musical program. 

Harry Brigham, 1930, of Shelter Island, 
N.Y., has been elected manager of the 
baseball team for the coming season. 
Home and home games have already been 
arranged with Clark School, New Hamp- 
ton, Stearns, Austin-Cate, Brewster, and 
Kimball Union. 

Basketball letters have been awarded to 
the following girls: Susan and Pauline 
Chase of Brockton, Mass.; Elinor Hall, 
Jessie and Katharine MacKenzie, Ruby 
Woodward, and Jean Andrews of <An- 
dover, N.H.; Barbara Mueller of Castine, 
Maine; Ruth Murdoch of Waltham, Mass., 
and Gertrude Perry of North Wilmington, 
Mass.; also to the following boys: Fred- 
erick Carter, Harry Rivers, Carlton Hall, 
John Wadleigh, and Norman Waldo of 
Andover, N.H.; Frank Taylor and Wayne 
Wheeler of New London, N.H.; Horace 
Westwood of Hingham, Mass. 


A. U. A. Ral dewleduments 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association : 
Already acknowledged .................. $4,216.15 
1930 
Jan, 2. Associate Members............. 8.00 
2. E. E. Greenwood, Carnduff, 
SABRE ea cities Ccines veces 5.15 
2. Society in Sturbridge, Mass..... 13.75 
4. Mrs. Katharine S. Farley, South 
Manchester, Conn. .......... 10.00 
6. G. Berry Uthman, Dunmore, Pa. 25.00 
7. Society in Stow, Mass. ......... 30.00 
8. Society in Montclair, N.J....... 40.00 
8. D. M. Bailey, Newton Falls, Ohio 15.00 
10. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Rochester, 
TINT OLEES  RGs pees 20.00 
11. “In Memory of Josiah E. Bacon’’ 100.00 
11. Society in Lowell, Mass. ...... 375.00 
18. Eastport, Maine, Branch Women’s 
JDO SESD ae a a 10.00 
13. Society in St. Paul, Minn....... 250.00 
14, Hartford, Conn., Branch Women’s 
RMU as eo ccc a'sle cele sso: 30.00 
14. Society in Montclair, N.J., addi- 
COS ee 5.00 
15. Society in Madison, Wis. ...... 50.00 
16. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Paul, Uni- 
a 10.00 
17. Billerica, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Ce ee Oe Eee 20.00 
17. D. A. Diekson, Wharton, Tex. .. 5.00 
17. Mahlon Levis, Pixley, Calif... 5.00 
20. Palmer G. Townsend, Watson- 
Sey Se ee 10.00 
20. B. S. Heintzelman, Bayonne, N.J. 10.00 
21. Sudbury, Mass., Branch Women’s 
MIE ea cities, vd seivies 5 dale’ 10.00 
22. First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 283.01 
25. Society in Belfast, Maine...... 75.00 
29. Mrs. Ira B. Hyde, Columbia, Mo. 5.00 
29. Associate Members ........- e 36.00 
Feb. 1. Mrs. H. E. Hart, Stewartville, 
Cn eS ee eee eee 21.00 
8. Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine 42.00 
4. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
pee liars tien piainie sb 00,0 1,143.00 
5. Society in Rochester, N.H..... 5.00 
5. Society in Malden, Mass. ...... 10.00 
5. Norwell, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Blame Twas eee sc ae sie sas are 10.00 
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6. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass.. $168.00 
11. Society in Newburyport, Mass... — 300.42 
11. Dr. J. A. Lawson, Rocky Ford, 

COLO Ras. fase eens cteiate 10.00 
11. Society in Beverly, Mass. ...... 3800.00 
12. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 50.00 
12. Beverly, Mass., Branch Women’s 

Alliance: (<1... <i. sateeetiosls vise « 10.00 
13. Society in Holyoke, Mass 50.00 
15. Belfast, Maine, Branch Women’s 

AMANCE: A555 /icic phere 10.00 
19. Society in BWugene, Ore........ 25.00 
20. Society in Sacramento, Calif. .. 12.00 
21. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass... 1,000.00 
25. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass.. 96.00 
26. Society in Whitman, Mass..... 10.00 
27. Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 

Mam, oe oa.s. = assysi= sso ee eeeeenensee = 10.00 
27. General Alliance of Unitarian 

TWWiOMMET 5.55 Siviev> «retatetotttetc efetete! =.) 10.00 


RECKIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIDTY 


Feb. 1. Income of Invested Funds...... 500.00 


$9,464.48 
Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Speight at King’s Chapel 

The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, April 1-4, will be Prof. 
Harold E. B. Speight, professor of biog- 
raphy at Dartmouth College. Dr. Speight, 
while minister of King’s Chapel, developed 
the noon services to their-_present form. 
He is the author of “John Bunyan’. Mon- 
day, March 31, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in, the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and _ over-organization ; 


opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 


The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


ete. 


Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD »» MAN 


By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 
A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 


very phase of a spiritual life is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, as the prophets and holy men of 
exalted thought recorded in the Scrip- 
tures; and emphasizes the truth that the 
divine power is available to all who reflect 
the “Will of God.” 


A book to study in conjunction with the Scrip 
tures. It will bring to the understanding the 
light of truth that giveth “power against un- 
clean spirits to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of diseases,” 
through the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. - - CHICAGO, 851 CASS ST. 
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At small cost, visit 


HOLY LAND 
PASSION PLAY 


and other points of interest in 


EUROPE 


Independent Tours— 
$7.00 per day and up. 


Good meals and hotels—sight-seeing 
tips, transfers, and transportation in- 
cluded. 


Conducted Tours— 
$295.00 and up. 


Includes all expenses—small, limited, and 
exclusive parties—tfriendly and capable 
supervision. 


HOLY LAND—PASSION 
PLAY—$645.00 to $1435.00 


Combination tours of the Holy Land and 
Hgypt—also extensions to the Passion 
Play and Europe—-sailings June 13, June 
19, July 5—sixty to ninety days—all 
expenses included. 


5 0 al O U R S — carefully planned 


itineraries. Write for booklets describ- 
ing any particular tour, or for general 
information regarding the unusual phases 
of Wicker Tours, which you should have 
before completing plans for Wuropean 
trip. No obligation. 


The Wicker Tours 
830 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Te ee rer eH eT oT lied 
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Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants, all of which have been 
successfully produced, for Easter, 
Christmas, and other festivals of your 
church, which will inspire the partici- 
pants and delight your congregation. 


Write today for a copy to be sent to 
you for examination 


208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Every man or woman 


anywhere 


who is working for 
world unity 


neighbor 
W. H. P. FAUNCE 


is my 


To West Side Church 


Rev. Lon Ray Call will begin pastorate 
in New York City, April 1 


Rey. Lon Ray Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
City. He will enter upon his new duties 
April 1, and will preach his first sermon 
as minister, Sunday, April 6. 

Mr. Call came into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship from the Baptist ministry, and was 
ealled to the Louisville church in 1923. 
Under his leadership that church, the 
largest Unitarian congregation in the 
South, has grown in numbers and strength 
and community influence. 

Mr. Call has also been the executive 
director of the Louisville Public Forum, 
which he organized, executive secretary of 
the Southern Unitarian Conference, a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, the board 
of directors of Lombard College, the board 
of directors of the Louisville Urban 
League, and the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Department of the National 
Council for Prevention of War. His 
weekly pulpit addresses have been pub- 
lished regularly for over a year. 

The West Side Chureh is strategically 
located in the uptown section of New 
York City near Columbia University. 


Dr. Dexter Finds Churches Are 
Making Social 
Contributions to Their Communities 
(Continued from page 254) 


the West and South were profoundly con- 
cerned with the problems with which the 
Department is attempting to deal. 

Our churches in the sections which I 
visited are making a definite contribution 
to the social conscience of their com- 
munity. This is true whether the church 
is large or small, whether it dates back 
two or three hundred years, as is the 
case in Charleston, 8.C., or is a compara- 
tively new enterprise like our churches in 
Florida. I cannot conclude this brief ac- 
count of a lengthy trip and one which was 
filed with interesting and enjoyable ex- 
periences without expressing my appre- 
ciation for the hospitality which 1 re- 
ceived and my pleasure in getting to know 
better our ministers and laymen who are 
on the firing line of Unitarianism. 


Ronerr C. DEXTER. 
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Dl dere Go T "Cre 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SEND FOR A LIST 


of the pamphlets on Liberal 
Religion issued by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League for free 
distribution, and written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Frank Crane, 
Horace Westwood, William L. 
Sullivan, Percy W. Gardner, 
and other leaders. 


Unitarian Laymen’'s League 


SIXTEEN BwACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin 
March 31, 19380. 


For information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Georce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instrue- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurEr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home an 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman VY. Rurxiepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIf M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’”’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarlan aus- 
pices. _ Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Tercentenary Celebration 
of First Parish, Dorchester 


On Sunday, March 380, the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., will cele- 
brate the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the sailing from Plymouth, England, of 
the ship Mary and John, with the Dor- 
chester settlers and the ministers and con- 
gregation of the church, which had been 
fully organized before the sailing. 

At 10.45 there will be a special service, 
with the presentation of a model of the 
Mary and John and addresses by Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge and Rey. Roscoe Nel- 
son, minister of the First Church in Wind- 
sor, Conn., founded by settlers from Dor- 
chester in 1633. At three o’clock there 
will be a second meeting, to which the con- 
gregations of all neighboring churches 
have been invited. Edwin D. Mead will 
deliver the principal address, on “Our 
English Background”. Dr. Charles fH. 
Park, Rey. Miles Hanson, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, and Rey. Vaughan Dabney will 
also participate in the exercises. 

The First Parish Church in Dorchester 
is the oldest religious organization in the 
present city of Boston. Its beautiful meet- 
ing-house, with its historical collection, 
will be of special interest to visitors dur- 
ing the Massachusetts tercentenary year. 


Channing Conference to Note 
Channing’s Birth Anniversary 


The annual meeting of the - Channing 
Conference will be held in the birthplace 
of William Ellery Channing, Newport, 
R.J., Sunday, April 6, the day preceding 
the 150th anniversary of his birth in 1780; 
and the principal feature of the meetings 
will be the observance of this anniversary. 


Maintenance Fund Luncheons 

An important luncheon meeting in the 
interests of the Maintenance Fund for the 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held at the University 
Club in Boston, Mass., March 24. William 
C. Crawford, general chairman of the 
Fund, presided, and the group included 
ministers and laymen representing a con- 
siderable number of churches in Eastern 
Massachusetts. The group of fifteen min- 
isters which meets regularly in Boston on 
Mondays for luncheon and discussion com- 
bined its meeting with the fund luncheon. 

Among churches invited to be repre- 
sented were those in Plymouth, Scituate, 
Wollaston, Quincey. West Bridgewater, 
Brockton, Medford, Melrose, Lancaster, 
Lynn, Chestnut Hill, Hingham, Cohasset, 
West Roxbury, Waltham, Milton, Woburn, 
Somerville, Newton Center, West Newton, 
Salem, Taunton, Weston, Jamaica Plain, 
Wayland, Braintree, Cambridge. Belmont, 
and Ballard Vale. 

Two similar luncheons have been held 
in Boston, and others are being arranged 
in different parts of the country. 


Pledge from Mohawk Federation 

A sum of more than $200 was pledged 
by the young people of the Mohawk Valley 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. at their con- 
ference at Rochester, N.Y., March 7 and 
8. The following officers were elected for 
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the coming year: President, John Taylor, 
of Ithaca, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Hmer- 
son Venable of Ithaca; first vice-president, 
Herbert F. Marples of Schenectady, N.Y.; 
second vice-president, William S, Prescott 
of Syracuse, N.Y.; third vice-president, 
Susan Glover of Rochester. 


~ 
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Suaron, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church has redecorated and fur- 
nished the interior of its edifice and is 
planning a service of rededication March 
30. Average attendance has increased 
about fifty per cent. during the past year 
or two, and all departments are flourishing. 


An Excellent Easter Gift 
GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
A distinctive and inspiring anthology of prose and verse, selected from 
the writings of all time—from 4500 B.c. through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind, and to God. 


an invaluable handbook of inspira- 
tional reading. 
Ernest MArtTIN Hopxins, 
President of Dartmouth College. 


* * % % 


I wish it a very wide circulation. 
Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN. 
* * He 


It is a beautiful and permanent 
contribution to spiritual and intel- 
lectual Life. 

MARGARET DELAND. 
* * * * 


It is a precious volume! 

AURELIA HeNRY REINHARDT, 

President of Mills College, Calif. 

% * * * 

It seems to me that the selections 
are not only “great companions” but 
should be constant companions. 

Lron O. SMITH, 

Board of Education, Omaha, Neb. 


‘A Beautiful Little Gift Book’’ 


Nearly 700 pages, Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket edition 
Regular edition, blue fabrikoid binding, $3.0 
$5. 


Special edition, 


At all booksellers: or 
THE BEACON PRBHSS, Inc. 


I have found Great Companions 
25 Beacon Street 


blue leather, 


a book to 
of the 


Great Companions is 
hold for the refreshment 
spirit at all times. 

Pror. 8. C. Harr, 
Wellesley College. 


* * % * 


I know of nothing equal to it as 
an anthology of elevating passages. 
Dr. WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, 
Harvard University. 
* * * * 

A model of careful editorial work. 
Rarely can it be said with exact 
truth that a book meets a long-felt 
want, but we can say it of Great 
Companions. 

The Christian Leader. 
* * * * 

I have been in the habit of put- 
ting the book in my traveling bag 
and taking it with me. 

DANIEL WILLARD, 

Pres. of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


The Boston Herald 


0 
bowed, 00 


Boston, Mass. 


The Soul of the Bible 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 


arranged as synthetic readings, in Biblical order. 


Isolated passages are 


brought into natural relation with the larger thought of which they are 


generic parts, thus utilizing many short passages of great beauty and power. 
The readings are presented in true literary form, prose and poetry being 
properly distinguished. 


Leather edition, boxed, $2.50 postpaid. 


Cloth edition, $1.65 postpaid. At Bookshops, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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“What is your chief worry?” 
“T didn’t know you had any.” 


“Money.” 
“T haven't.” 


“I’m going to give you a piece of my 
mind.” “Just a small helping, please.” 
—WMissouri Outlaw. 


“T used to play the piano a lot, but since 
the children came I don’t have time.” 
“Children are a comfort, aren’t they?’ 

—Pearsow's. 


hasn’t 

“He used to 

a dentist.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


“Biffins has worked himself up, 
he?” “How do you mean?” 
be a chiropodist, now he’s 


“So you enjoyed your trip abroad, eh? 
Tell me, what was the wickedest thing 
you saw in Paris?” “An American 
tourist.” ; 


It is believed that the history of 
America which is to be written by Mr. 
Coolidge and carved in granite letters high 
enough to be read for miles around will 
be the tallest story on record.—Punch. 


“This is the train for Montreal and 
points east!’ said the announcer. ‘I 
want one that goes to Cherryville and I 
don’t care which way it points!” said the 
old lady in the bonnet.—The New Outlook. 


Helen Keller toured the country and 
lectured on the subject of “Happiness”. 
After each lecture the audience was given 
the opportunity of asking her questions. 
Hverything from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous was asked. Her ready repartee was 
shown in the following: Man: “Can you 
feel colors?” Helen Keller’: “Yes—I can 
feel blue.” 


The little girl was crying. Her mother, 
to distract her thoughts, called: “Oh, come 
here, darling—come here and look ar che 
airplane.” The little girl ran to the 
window and stared up at the airplane till 
it disappeared. Then she got out her little 
wet handkerchief again. “Mamma, what 
was I crying about?” she asked. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


During the hearing of a case, the Judge 
was disturbed by a youth who kept moy- 
ing about in the rear of the court. 
“Young man”, he exclaimed, “you are mak- 
ing a good deal of unnecessary noise. 
What are you doing?” “I have lost my 
overcoat and am trying to find it’, replied 
the offender. ‘Well’, said the Judge, 
“people often lose whole suits in here 
without all that fuss”. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


stolen.a fat goose 
Priest: “That is 
wrong. Penitent: ““Would you like 
to accept it, Father?’ Priest: “Certainly 
I will not receive stolen goods—return it 
to the man from whom you stole it.” 
Penitent: “But I have offered it to him 
and he won’t have it.” Priest: “In that 
case you may keep it yourself.” Penitent: 
“Thank you, Father.” The priest arrived 
home to find one of his own geese stolen. 
—Hwmmel, 


have 
yard!” 


Penitent: “I 
from a poultry 
very 7 


The Christian Register 


KEEP UP THE PENSION 


Annual Contributions have fallen off three 
times during the last twenty years; always 
when there have been an unusual number 
of appeals for money from other worthy 
denominational organizations. We would 


not like to be obliged to reduce the modest 
pension, $72 


5, now paid to our old ministers. 
They do not live forever, like incorporated 
chureh societies; every year just so many 
disappear from our list. So we ask socie- 
ties, churches, individuals, to be sure to 
send in Annual Contributions as usual, or 
even more generously and promptly. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
Rev. HAroupD G. ARNOLD, J'reasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


U0 eee 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


EAM 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


USS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Near Boston, 


intelligent man with 
opportunity to assist in part payment for 
board. Can make good living in poultry and 
gardening. Address, C-157 CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
Protestant ‘adoption home for bright, 
attractive boy of six years. Has light 
Children’s Aid Association, 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
healthy, 
hair and blue eyes. 
41 Mt. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


EXPERIENCED ~ ‘COMPANION—secretary-atten- 
dant, young American woman, unencumbered. 
Refined, educated, cheerful, healthy. Good 
reader and correspondent and personal assistant. 
Neat sewer, practical and adaptable. ‘Travel, 
hotel life, or in the home. References. H. S. 
FuLLER, Box 328, Back Bay Post Office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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254 
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Salvaging the Go-tu-it, by Melville Howe 268 
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Poetry 


No Questions Asked, by Marjorie Dillon; 
A Little Brown Seed, by Eva L. Hughes 269 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M,. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Rev. Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Hour of Choral 
Music, 4.30. The church is open daily from 
9 to 5. All welcome. 


1630), 
treets. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday 
at 9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, church 
school; 11 a.M., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
April 1-4, inclusive, Prof. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nJ 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.80 a.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew church at S0th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 A.M. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 
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LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN "Street, Boston 


